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DEDICATION 


To, 


Tehmasp, 

Son, 

You worshipped at Knowledge’s shrine from 
your infancy. So, from your collection of the 
writings of the great authors, together with some 
of your own composition, we have formed a book, 
realising that it may prove useful and interesting 
to students of your age; and this we dedicate to 
the everlasting memory of yourself and your loving 
.brother Phiroze, two model and virtuous sons. 

Your Bereaved Parents. 


“ When nature is won by obedience. 
Though darkest life and saddest lot. 

We breathe the prayer Divinely taught, 
4 Thy Will Be Done ’ 

Rest In Peace, Dear Souls !” 



Prayer 

Oh God, who hast given us the grace to 
carry the sword of Thy Kingdom of Peace, 
who hast sent us messengers of Peace in a 
world of strife, and messengers of strife in a 
world of false peace, make strong our hand, 
make clear our voice, give us humility with 
firmness, and insight with passion, that we 
may fight not to conquer, but to redeem ” 



INTRODUCTION 

The reader may be interested to know how this 
small book has appeared in print. Our son, Tehmasp, 
who left this world so swiftly, in the prime of life,, as if 
it was destined by Providence for his noble and self- 
imposed task begun in this life to be continued by him 
in the next world nearer his Creator, . has left behind a 
good collection of notes of literary and cultural value 
written by him in his spare hours during his student life. 

The substance of this book is taken from his vast and 
varied collection made of the works of many authors 
plus his own little compositions-a collection which would 
have been far wider and better, had it not been cut short 
by his premature death. 

A plain liver and high thinker, Tehmasp was an 
ardent pursuer of Knowledge and Truth, and it is hoped 
that this publication fulfils the purpose of lighting the 
way, however dimly, for those other young minds who 
have set upon that same fine quest. 

Lastly, we must acknowledge our deep debt of 
gratitude to those authors and publishers, whose works 
the writer has studiously explored for collecting his notes, 
a selection of which we have incorporated in parts III 
and IV of this book. 

We have also to express our thanks to Prof. M. T. 
Merion, B.A.,T.D., M.A. (Edin.)» Baroda Training College, 
and Miss Kaytee Khambata B.A., B.T. for helping us in 
the selection and copying out of the papers for this 
publication. 

As Tehmasp had lately acquired a particular fond- 
ness for German literature, he had earnestly taken up the 
study of the German language a few months before he 
passed away. We have therefore given the appropriate 
German equivalent to the title of this book in brackets. 

His Bereaved Parents. 



“Go on ahead, go on ahead ; and never be lazy. 

Push to the front and reach the Goal. 

Life’s panorama will unr-oll, 

Struggle on, struggle on for your Site and your Soul.” 


Brother ! 

You quoted the above lines to me, ten years ago. 
Within that time, you lived, but to prove them for 
yourself. To-day, the panorama hath unrolled and the 
Site been achieved. 


Katayoun. 
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PART I 


Poem* 


Composed by 

J^eAfftayi 

M. Sc. 


“ To me the external existence of my soul 
is proved from my idea of activity. If 
I work incessantly until my death, Nature 
will give me another form, when the present 
can no longer sustain my spirit 




“ Hail Mother ! ” 


Hail, Mother ! Thou crowned queen of the Earth; 

What magic science thy existence devised ? 

Love, in thy bosom, never suffers dearth. 

Ah! thy love the very gods have prized. 

Hail, Mother ! Thou crowned queen of the Earth; 

The Lord created thee in His ecstasy, 

Created thee man's nurse in sorrow, his queen in mirth. 
Art thou creation’s Queen or the Lord’s Phantasy ? 

O, say. Mother, art thou an angel’s form ? 

Ah ! I see how thy brow in times of sadness, 

Resembles that of mighty Saturn, fallen in pain and storm. 
But, O ! How jasmine sweet in all thy domestic gladness ! 

O, say, Mother, what other woman can I adore ? 

Ah ! how the shameless lust of desires in men does bum. 
To wine, women, and the temptation’s evil door. 

Mother, to me thou sayest, “ Nay ” with thine eyes 

commanding stem. 



“ Mustafa Kemal Ataturk ’’ 

If the son of Genius ever here took birth. 

If a truthful Caliph ever wielded a scimitar. 

If gods were ever born on earth 

Kemal, thou wert all these here, perhaps now a star. 

When man’s brute passions swayed their rule ; 

When man’s word man did not trust ; 

When man’s Great War created man’s bloody pool ; 

Thou wert a sick man of Europe, Turkey, in dust. 

Amidst thy children’s woeful pain ; 

When the victor’s lustful task was done ; 

When thy material loss was thy foe’s ample gain. 

Then, Turkey, thou didst bring forth thy noblest son. 

Most noble patriot, dutiful and true ! 

True to thy motherland, true to thy salt ; 

While the foe's number around her larger grew. 

Thou didst strike without fear, for thou wert without fault- 

After thou didst Turkey’s place restore. 

Thou didst cleanse her enormous body and soul, 

As once performed a task Hercules of yore ; 

And thou set her path towards a noble goal. 

Ugly tradition no more Turkey in shakles holds, 

No more does uncouth religion hold there its sway, 

For thou didst show the avenues which truth unfolds 
And the glories when Duty has its day. 
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Patriot ! Mighty was thy love, tireless thy life ; 

How thy country's evils vanished at thy touch ! 

How timely thy succour in Turkey’s hour of strife. 

Ah ! Would that I loved my native land as much. 

Thou came, and, at the Mussalman’s crucial hour , 

When they suffer the need dire of light ; 

Thou didst place thy beacon on Duty's tower ; 

So the groping Moslem be guided in his indolent might. 

Great soul ! Hearest thou, thy country-men praise 

thee and rejoice ? 

Thy country-women sing thee eulogies as they ply 

their household work. 

Thy country-children mingle thy name in prayer’s voice. 
Well hast thou done, Kemal, noblest Turk ! 

Speak, oh speak, thou departed soul. 

Why did not thy pulse a longer sojourn keep ? 

Perhaps thou hast now achieved a greater goal ; 

Ah! But see thy bereaved fellow Turks, they weep, 

they weep. 


Like eagles who through every sky can roam ; 

Soars now thy soul in some other clime 

Thy earthly bark, no more, shall brave life’s ocean foam; — 

Nevertheless, thy life complete, is a “footprint on the 

Sands of Time”. 



First-Aid 

First-Aid, an amateur art, a noble science. 

Against accidents, ’tis strictly in defiance. 

Bleeding 

(a) External 

When the patient externally bleeds, 

Cautious and careful attention he needs ; 

The wounded part you lift high. 

Direct pressure then apply. 

If direct pressure of circumstances does fail 
Indirect pressure with tourniquet is of good avail. 
A cold dressing serves the best ; 

After then the wound deserves rest. 

Remember that convenient improvised tourniquets. 
Are useful to compress main arteries. 

(b) Internal 

If internal bleeding is left to negligence 
Death follows in the consequence. 

The bleeding in lungs and its remedy best. 

Is ice to suck and apply ice on chest. 

If the patient, with food, the blood does spit, 

’Tis bleeding from the stomach, so give him 
Ice to suck and apply ice on stomach pit. 

When it is bleeding from the nose 
The remedy is as follows : 

Sit him erect, and above his head raise the hands, 
From about his neck loose all tight bands ; 

But all this will not suffice 

Apply, at nape of neck and root of nose, ice. 



Bruises, Sprains and Bites 


When a capillary under the skin is torn 
What do you think is going on ? 

A bruise you call it, a discolouration. 

Which requires a cold application. 

If of strain the patients telling 
Apply ice or hot water to the swelling. 

When you treat of frost-bite 
Rubbing of cold is iust the right; 

When to a warmer place with the patient you go 
Oblige with tea or coffee if he can swallow. 

If there is a complaint of scorpion sting 
A ‘ kerchief you do bring, 

Then tic it tight above the bite 
Rubbing ammonia, or cut onion, is right. 

The bites of centipedes and spiders, 

Are treated the same as those of cobras or vipers:- 
As for any snake bite 
Above the bite tie tight ; 

Then the bite you scarify ; 

Then potassium pcrmangante you apply. 

The bites of rabid animals are cauterised 
Carbolic or Nitric Acid is utilised. 



Fractures 


Deformity and un-natural movement — each a good token 
Of a fracture, that is a bone is broken. 

In case of a fracture the patient will complain 
Of severe, throbbing, and agonising pain. 

A splint you apply, padded and strong, 

Follow this way you will not go wrong : 

Then bandage the fracture above and below 
How to treat a fracture, now you know. 

In case of fractured rib or pelvis you know 
Tie round the fracture and, to the Doctor you go. 

Poisoning 

(1) 

In the mouth or about the lips, if a stain you espy. 

To make him vomit do not you try; 

But give eggs beaten with milk, your sfforts will not foil. 
Or give him cocoanut, castor or gingelly oil. 

( 2 ) 

If you have seen that stains there are none 
Give him emetics by which vomit is done, 

Then in nearby cup or glass look about, 

What was the poison, try and find out. 

< 3 ) 

A tablespoonful of magnesia or chalk has a. good action. 
Against the cruel acid-poisoning faction. 

( 4 ) 

Alternatively lemon-juice or vinegar has a good action. 
Against the cruel acid-poisoning faction. 



Causes of unconsciousness 


Epilepsy in reality is very scorning, 

For it comes as a fit, without any warning; 

Limbs are tightly twitched and clenched, 

Some say the muscles are retrenched ! 

Any how, whatever it may be, 

Put a cork between teeth, to 
Prevent tongue from injury. 

Cold or warm application on him do not drain, 

Not from movement, but from further injury restrain* 

Hysteria is caused often when patient is delighted. 

When he is grievous, joyful, or excited. 

The patient shouts and screams without any cause. 

And makes loud and rough applause. 

’ Allow not onlookers to prey on patient with sympathy* 
As far as possible you practise apathy. 

Threaten with cold water, this way Epilepsy may go out, 
This way the fit may disappear, don’t you doubt. 

Before treating Electric shock yourself must insulate. 

Or go and share the patient’s fate; 

India-rubber gloves or dry woolen materials, 

Are helpful and good insulators, 

Wet articles are worse than traitors. 

Give stimulants and apply warmth, that will end the strife. 
He will remember the shock all his life. 

If concussion in patient’s face can be read, 

His body you warm and cool his head; 

Allow not admirers to crowd up and stare 
For the patient needs plenty of fresh air. 
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Of compression if there is a report 
Treat as concussion, in short. 

When fainting in the patient shows 
Remember to loose all tight clothes 
And apply smelling salts to the nose. 

When consciousness is regained, 

Allow patient’s gullet with 
Hot tea or coffee to be drained. 

Apoplexy occurs in people elderly, 

One side of body is paralysed generally. 

Treat it the same as compression 
Utilising a little discretion. 

Collapse generally the story of poison tells 
The weakened breath of poison smells. 

If not poisoned, warmth you give him. 

If roused, warm coffee or tea you give him. 

Infantile convulsions require treatment in the right path 
Atleast for 15 minutes keep child in a warm bath ; 

Apply cold wet cloth to the head, 

If available use ice instead. 

When temperature is subnormal, and pulse weak in knock, 
Gather from events that it is a Shock. 

Hot water bottles, warm clothing and rest 
Is an amateur treatment preferred best. 

Sunstroke and Heatstroke caused by heat prickly, 

With throbbing pain the patient faints quickly ; 

Pulse is quick and skin is burning and hot, 

A lesson of heatstroke or sunstroke to you is taught. 
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Remember that a cautious part is the spine 
To give cold, wet, treatment you must incline. 

Asphyxia is caused when oxygen is not supplied, 
Then artificial respiration is applied, 

By methods of Schafer, Sylvester, or Laborde, 
Natural respiration is restored. 

A mysterious case is of choking 
When something, the throat, is poking, 

If you pull it out with your finger 
The patient will no longer linger ; 

If you but thump his back 

The object will go down the gullet’s track. 

When the patient feels suffocated, 

Some poisonous gas in the throat is located. 

Loosen all tight clothing, taken him in fresh air 
Then apply artificial respiration there. 

A simple rule for you I must curtail : 

Raise the feet if the face is pale ; 

If the face is flushed and red 

By a pillow or a pad you raise the head. 

While you treat the patient, for the doctor you send 
Because the remaining parts he cautiously doth mend 

Fresh air and rest, equally life they nourish 
Because of fresh air the village churls do flourish. 




PART II 


1 Youths’ Dues to their Motherland 

2 Emperor Perseus. 


Written by 



M. Sc. 


“ Broad, liberal, optimistic views make 
for success in all walks of life 




(1) Youths’ Dues to their Motherland 

I am a young man as most of you are, and want to 
share my thoughts with you to-night. 

As far as my reason permits me I shall relate facts and 
only facts. At the outset I must tell you that in modem 
India, no sooner the youth leaves school or college to eke 
out a living, he or she shall be hurled against certain very 
considerably denuding forces emanating from one of the 
most vicious systems in the world, capitalist Imperialism. 
I announce this fact first because, we know well how 
with assinine patience arising out of inevitable helpless- 
ness and with lips shut through horror, have we watched 
the greedily destructive acts of this vicious system. 
Perhaps, you do not perceive, but it is a fact that we in 
India are in the throes of a very painful revolution, which 
of course is a counterpart of similar revolutions goiiig on 
all over the modern world and the extreme painfulness 
of this revolution we can only realise the moment we 
identify ourselves with our people, that is, the people of 
India and the “ people of India ” means, with an insignifi- 
cantly meagre exception, the people of the rural India. 

Such a revolutionary state of affairs, is biologi- 
cally, our environment. A strange and unique environ- 
ment like this naturally requires the appropriate 
adaptation on our part. The question is cropped up: 
How shall we contrive to adapt ourselves to this envi- 
ronment ? Or to put the question in a clear way : What 
advice do conscience and reason give us for our com- 
fortably adapting ourselves to this environment and 
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thenceforth for our attaining an unobstructed pathway 
towards elevated standards ? 

Because I am an Indian, I tell you from the point of 
view of the people of India (which means I again remind 
of the people of rural India) that our first and largest 
obstacle is the thraldom imposed upon us by Capitalist 
Imperialism; the slavish mentality makes no allowance 
for moral progress. Hence, the first and the most impor- 
tant step we ought to take is to dislocate and cast away 
the shakles that bind us. Of course, these are not material 
shakles, as we cannot liberate ourselves in a few hours 
time by mere physical force. Imperialism has percolated 
deep down into lower stratas and we shall have to spend 
an enormous amount of time, energy and labour, for 
which, I assure, we shall be liberally rewarded to remove 
every trace of this useless magma . 

We cannot accomplish this clearance in the short 
period of a single generation; our grandchildren perhaps 
may have to continue our work. Therefore the best 
possible plan is that, each one of us must try to 
subscribe as much as he or she can afford to the 
achievement of the tremendous task confronting 
us. Herbert Porter says “ To heal the world, the great 
thing is, that each to mend his life begin ; For all the 
earth’s perplexities, Arise from individual sin”. In other 
words, we, my dear young brethren, have to pay our 
Dues to our mother country. I shall venture to tell you 
how we shall do the payment. 

In mankind’s activities, mental or physical, there are 
bound to be irregularities, biological irregularities if you 
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like, arising out of our imperfect nature. Just for 
example, one of these “ irregularities ” is disunity, which 
is one of the “ natural disharmonies ” of which Metch- 
nikoff speaks. Practical philosophers like M. K. Gandhi, 
Tohyoko Kagawa and others have demonstrated that a 
significant number of these irregularities can be success- 
fully rectified. In order that we may considerably 
minimise our chances of falling into these irregularities, 
we, my dear brethren, I think, have to train ourselves for 
and keep discipline, maintain unity, be efficient morally 
and physically and offer our services for our righteous 
cause. I shall recount this procedure : Discipline , Unity, 
Efficiency and Service ; the initial letters of each of these 
words incidentally form the plural word “ Dues I shall 
consider each of these briefly. 

Discipline, I think is one of the first essentials for 
us. Its action is dual, it affects the individual as .well 
as the nation. 

In its strictest sense it moderates and militarises the 
individual ( I have used the word ‘militarises’ not in its 
barbaric sense). In its broader sense Discipline guides 
the individual in the practical application of morals. It 
tells us that our adversary is not to be anihilated out of 
existence, but is to be converted to our side, or at least 
compromised with. It tells us that in a very large 
majority of human crimes involving moral turpitude, the 
misdeeds are due to the perpetrators falling into wrong 
modes of thinking, that these modes of thinking could not 
have at all occurred if the perpetrators were educated 
in the correct way in the early age ; and that punishment 
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should be considered psychologically and not from penal 
codes technically. Discipline instructs us that we can 
enjoy true freedom of thought only when we give our 
adversary a chance to complete his analysis first. It 
instructs us to offer unflinching and ceaseless devotion 
to Duty and Truth. It tells us in the words of Ruskin 
that it is no part of out duty to live on others’ toil, that 
there is no degradation in the hardest manual labour 
or the most servile labour while it is honest ; but there is 
degradation* and that deep, in extravagance, in bribery, 
in indolence, in pride, in taking places we are not fit for, 
or coining places for which there is no need. In words of 
Barret : “The gentleness of perfect freedom can only be 
won by the discipline of self restraint.” 

To the nation as a whole, discipline gives a deep 
everlasting silvering which reflects the brightness of the 
nation, a brightness whose components are a glorious past, 
a beautiful and industrious present and a very hopeful 
future. We, Indian people have on the whole a glorious 
colourful past. An unique point in our character is that, 
we are always at war against tyrants and oppressors of 
the weak since the day the exiled Pandav princes gathered 
courage and fought victoriously against the Imperialist 
Kauravs who had gambled the former away. I can quote 
many such examples. And here we are once again fight- 
ing for our people, who have been gambled away by the 
Imperialists, and fortunately from its very begining this 
fight has taken the shape of a struggle for our Indepen- 
dence. Discipline demands of us that we should religiously 
adhere to our good traditions of culture and respect our 
Indian pageantry. Contrary to beliefs prevalent in 
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Europe, the pageantry of India exists far less in the 
magnificence of its Princes, than in the picturesqueness of 
its poor. India is not the artists paradise because of its 
lavish State processions and ceremonies. The State 
spectacles are the recreations of a public, which frankly 
enjoys the undemocratic pleasure of gazing on the 
symbols of unmistakable wealth and personal power. So 
the popular ruler naturally shows himself *now and then 
to his subjects in the role of Prince charming. But the 
pageant is a brief one. When next we shall behold him 
he may, more likely than not, be doing credit to his 
English tailor and driving his Rolls Royce car ; but his 
subjects, his really poor subjects, do not in all the days 
of their lives step for one instant out of the picture. They 
remain the living witness to the great past, the guarantors 
of the immutable Oriental Fact. Unaware of their own 
glamour, the common people of India, yet carry it with 
them wheresoever they go. The poverty of the place 
cannot impair the pictorial appeal which it makes to the 
eye. There is a wealth in the very picturesqueness of 
its dilapidation, which communicates an air of optitnism 
to our Indian village and gives us much more than merely 
a picture of poverty. The charm of the place ellipses 
its pathos, for we are looking upon a community! which 
has long philosophically and frankly accepted its , Jhumble 
lot and can truly say with the Western poet *T iave felt 
with my native land, I am one with my kind, ft embrace 
the purpose of God, And the doom assigned.”# Life, Art 
and Religion are blended together in India in af unity like 
that of the Trimurti image in the Elephanta cAves. This is 
the pageantry of India and this is where w/e must turn 
fond eyes. 

2 
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We have never fought a war of aggression and during 
all the Facists invasion of the world, we sympathised with, 
and we would have helped, if we could, the invaded coun- 
tries. We regarded the invasion of Abyssinia, the dete- 
rioration of Spain, and the massacre of China, as some of 
the most barbaric and heinous crimes in the annals of 
World history, perpetrated by none other than cent per 
cent barbarian blood. Neverthless, we pity the Facists 
for we know the hellish doom reserved for them. 

We are of opinion that, in the words of Guarles. 
“where piety and policy go had in hand, there war shall 
be just and peace honourable”. * 

Therefore, we are essentially champions of the poor ; 
we have tilled the sacred soil for ages, and inspite of the 
comparative poverty of our country, we cherish a secret 
joy which arises from the fact that we were, and are one 
of very few main fountains from which the world’s 
culture is distributed. 

\n short, our plan for national discipline is already 
ripe, but we have been unfortunately unable to execute it, 
for we have always been subject to Imperialist interference. 

Secondly, I come to Unity. I think that all our dis- 
agreements are due to economic derangement owing to a 
disproportionate distribution of wealth, which is also 
a modern \ world-wide problem. When our illiterate 
brethren or two different faiths disagree, very often 
words give\ place to blows, and although religious 
sentiment is \ only sometimes exploited, the Imperialist 
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propagandists report it as a communal conflict. Our 
most difficult problem, my dear brethren, is the eco- 
nomic problem, and it is so very large, that on survey 
of a comparative chart, the communal problem recedes 
into background, while the economic problem appears, 
in its true and astronomical magnitude. 

Yes, I know you may doubt the above statement 
when you feel reminded of Arti-Namaz disputes. But I 
shall clear the matter. First of all, the true population 
of India resides in the villages and forests and since this 
population is the significantly major population of India, 
you may be surprised when I tell you, that here disputes 
of truly communal nature amount to a very insigni- 
ficantly dimunitive number and of practically no deep 
intensity. Secondly, many historians of repute, I have 
heard told, state that before the advent of British 
Imperialism in India, such Arti-Namaz disputes never 
occurred, and major communal quarrels arose only from 
petty duels. At present these so-called duel conflicts are 
of considerably rare occurance ; and these old duel- 
conflicts may be accounted for merely by the litter 
illiteracy of the parties concerned, I do not know /how 

historians account for this fairly sudden change from the 
4 duel-conflict ’ into the Arti-Namaz type. 

My dear brethren, it is our bounden duty, to inform 
our ‘illiterate brethren that the spirit of prayer can 
reach the Almighty, no matter whether the 1 prayer is 
recitedjm the silence of a Cathedral, or amidst the deaf- 
ening roar of cannons. It is one of the most beautiful 
phenomena to see .a Moslem in silent communication 
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with the Greater, while at the same moment the Hindu 
sounds his fervent Arti as if his prayer is impatiently 
hastening away with the soundwaves towards the feet 
of the Creator, from where they both came. 

The future of India seems most of all to require 
the gathering up of internal strength, until the whole 
nation can speak with an irresistible voice as an united 
people. 

Thirdly, we must be efficient, for without Efficiency, 
we remain sloppy and always keep back-water, while 
others ride the main current. You all know the old tale 
of the Australian miner; his hammer should be well-fitted 
to its handle, the point of the pickaxe should be acute, 
the chisel should be sharp and glittering, his sleeves, 
should be well above the elbow s, and his physique should 
be fit for the strain. It is then that he is regarded as an 
efficient miner and he shall be able to work well. 

\The care of children lies with the mother. Our sisters 
must be trained to carry out their domestic duties scien- 
tifically; the woman’s work is in the home. The Maha- 
bharatha says that the mother is the best trainer. It is in 
our homes where our childhood should be introduced to 
the principles of efficiency; of course, without discipline, 
efficiency loses much of its value. No nation can be 
destroyed while it possesses a good home-life. 

Now, how can we expect our illiterate brethren, 
the patient tillers of the soil, to have a high degree 
of physical and mental efficiency, when their subsistence 
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is just marginally sufficient to keep body and soul 
together ? They know no culture except their humble hospi- 
tality and their churlish speech. We* the literate young 
men of India must remember, that to neglect them means 
to neglect the most important item in our nation-building 
programme; and the more this obstacle is left untampered* 
the larger it grows. Day after day this great village 
problem is assuming tremendous proportions, and the 
more we neglect this, the more trouble we shall bring 
upon those to come after us, and my dear young brethren* 
if we advertently neglect this problem utterly, a time will 
arrive when, God forbid, India may experience a 1789. 

Fourthly, my brethren, three score years and ten or 
even a century, is insufficient time for each one of us in 
comparison with the tremendous task confronting us. 
The country needs whatever service and sacrifice we are 
prepared to give, and give we all must. Our institutions 
must be national institutions. It is needless to look right 
oi left, for distractions are likely to obscure our view of 
the goal ahead. For service (I mean unremunerative 
self-sacrificing service) you have ample scope; two very 
wellknown instances where we can find abundant work 
are the village uplift scheme, and the unemployment 
scheme. I said a little while ago that our institutions 
must be purely national, this is what Disraeli says 
“ Individuals may form communities, but it is institutions 
alone that can create a nation.” Goethe is of opinion that 
nothing is good for a nation but that which arises from its 
own care. Plutarch says that what most of all enables a 
man to serve the nation is not wealth but contentment 
and independence. Again this is how Goethe describes a 
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true liberal : “The true liberal endeavours to effect as 
much good as he can with the means he has at command, 
but he would not extirpate evils which are often inevi- 
table, with fire and sword. He endeavours by a judicious 
progress, gradually to remove glaring defects, without at 
the same time destroying an equal amount of good by 
violent measures”. 

The ideals of many great patriots may be added to 
those of Goethe and Plutarch for our application. 

Finally, I once again remind you of our country’s 
appeal to us, the appeal on behalf of our brethren, the 
tillers of the country’s soil. Rousseau, the great French 
statesman and patriot says : “ It is the country which 
makes the land; it is the country people who make the 
nation. ” 

Of course, we are the youth of our Country. She is 
our Mother. By paying our dues to her, D-U-E-S, we 
can make her a sacred mother; we must make her so 
sacred that when a foreigner lands on Indian soil, though 
there be no burning bush, a mysterious warning shall 
sound into his ears: “ Take thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place wherein thou standest is holy ground.” 



(2) The Emperor Perseus- 

Flattery and treachery are associated with imperial 
courts and with several other institutions, wh£re 
humanity rolls in sloth and wealth. Flattery and 
treachery were making their subterranean progress rapidly 
enough to consume in a short time the existing court of 
the just and benevolent monarch of Polesia, a small 
kingdom in the Balkans, abutting the north-western 
outskirts of Greece. The soul of Aegeus did not know, 
that early it would be liberated from its corporeal mansion 
by the treacherous bands of an unscrupulous brother. 

Aegeus, Monarch of Polesia lay fast asleep in his 
garden one mght. That night a cruel brother poured a 
deadly poison into Aegeus’ ear. The following morning 
brought with it grief in the palace and throughout the 
State, but it also brought with it the ascension of a 
treacherous brother, an usurper; for the late Aegeus’ 
elder son was still a minor. 

But the usurper’s hand did not stop its evil deeds 
here,, Within a few days the people of Polesia witnessed 
the passing into exile of the widow queen and her two 
sons. Bruno, the usurper, Bruno, the leathern-hearted 
brother, now wore the crown, but quite ignorant of the 
judgment of Heaven that was to descend on him in all 
its wrath and vehemence. 

A treacherous brother did not prove a benevolent 
ruler. Polesia soon degraded into misrule; misery 
followed. The plenty that was of Polesia in Aegeus 
reign, now gave place to poverty. But this poverty was 
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not evenly distributed. The palace and the courtiers 
grew wealthy, tyrannical in their dealings with the poor 
and exacting in the taxes. The ball of material prosperity 
of the State became eccentrically loaded. How could it 
move evenly ? 

“ 111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made. 

But a bold peasantry, the country’s pride, 

Once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

The advent of tyranny in a State means the advent 
of the forces of falsehood. The opposing forces of Truth 
take some time to develop ; sometimes, the forces of 
falsehood can do an appreciable amount of injury before 
they meet with any opposition. But once opposed, 

“ Freedom’s battle is ever won.” 

For the poverty stricken masses of Polesia, the 
oppressive rule of Bruno was becoming unbearable. 
It was time for a good and a better king now. 

Meanwhile, the late king’s exiled sons grew up to 
abundant manhood. Their hardy exile had converted 
them from the luxurious, lazy and foul life of the palace. 
Trials and hardships — Nature’s schools par excellence — 
had made them healthy, forbearing, gentle and austere. 
The excitement and hotheadedness of the palace was 
erased to give place to patience and sobriety. The love of 
pomp and show, and the weak front to temptations, so 
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common to palace dwellers, were now no longer the 
prime psychology of the royal sons; instead, they had in- 
culcated the highly prized virtues of simplicity and of 
resistance to those multitudes of temptations, which beset 
the path of struggling humanity. Taught in the school 

of Nature, they read “ books in the running brooks, 

sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

The cold winter winds and the hot summer winds, as 
they blew into the faces of the exiled Princes, were like 
honest councillors, who speak plainly and truthfully to 
kings. Nature always spoke to them plainly and showed 
these exiled Princes what they were, for She is not like a 
court flatterer, who paints marvellous and gaudy pictures 
of worthless kings. In Nature’s court, titles of love are 
bestowed on her children ; in imperial courts, those of 
flattery and pride. How “sweet are the uses of adversity !” 

As we shall see later, the effect of adversity was not 
so strong an environmental influence as to mask entirely 
some traits of human nature. Or, may be, the duration 
of the exile was not enough to produce an entire conver- 
sion. However, suffice it to say, that human nature 
offered an item for us to consider, to marvel. 

Let us now return to Polesia and see how time 
brought together the destinies of this State and those of 
the exiled Princes. The reader may be told that the 
names of these two Princes were Perseus and Thebald. 

Every day the poor were more and more oppressed 
in Polesia and every day they made secret plans to de- 
throne the usurper and to recall Perseus and Thebald, the 
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rightful owners of the State. But the poor have always 
remained fettered, powerless and deprived; for humanity 
has yet to learn the art of the just distribution of wealth 
and power, and a liberal appreciation of values. The 
majority of the population of Polesia lived in hovels and 
they were now on the border line of starvation, in trouble, 
in tumult. It was embittered by the continual sting and 
taunt of the inner feeling that it has all been brought 
about, not by the fair course of the appointed circum- 
stance, but by the wanton treachery of the indifferent 
and tyrannical courtiers who had discovered the golden 
opportunity of getting- rich hastily under the misrule 
of the usurper. No feeling can be more mistaken than 
the callous indifference which pursues its own interests 
at any cost of life, though it does not definitely adopt 
the purpose of sin ; it is a state of mind at once more 
heinous and more hopeless than the wildest aberra- 
tions of ungoverned passion. 

The hopes that come with the silver lining, came to 
the oppressed children of Polesia when news spread that 
Perseus and Thebald were preparing to leave their 
land of exile for returning to Polesia to dethrone the 
usurper, and to eradicate tyranny and oppression. Now 
Vhe reader must know that the land of exile was a lonely 
aJad distant island in the Mediterranean Sea. Conse- 
quently, the return journey to Polesia, in those old days 
of sailing ships, was slow and dependant on favourable 
win&s. 

After they had voyaged for a few days, the two 
Princes and their mother, touched the Island of Manica, 
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a sacred place of pilgrimage in those pagan days. For on 
this Island was a temple, the temple dedicated to the 
God Kuro. The boat indeed anchored safely, but in a 
sense, it nearly produced a wreck of both of its royal 
loads, had it not been for the tolerance and forbearance 
of the noblest of the two, Perseus, For it was on the 
Island of Manica. that there arose a struggle between a 
fanatically selfish psychology on the one hand and Love 
on the other hand. 

If the reader has been attentive it will not be 
difficult for him to realise, that the aim with which the 
two royal brother? had set out to return to their State, 
was the deliverance of the poor and oppressed who 
formed the immense majority of the State, Hence, no 
time was to be lost. A noble physician hurries to his 
patient without halting on the wayside for his own 
selfish interests. 

It was on this island that Perseus and Thebald fell 
at variance. Thebald argued, that since it was the 
appropriate time of the year for prayers and sacrifices to 
their God Kuro, and as this ceremony was to be attended 
for the customary period of a fortnight, they should sta3 r 
on the island till the sacred days were over. Perseus, 
whose heart was brimming with pity and love for his 
people, argued that it was not with the aim of wasting 
their precious time at Kuro’s temple that they had made 
the voyage, but it was with the aim of delivering and 
rescuing the weak and needy ones, whose very souls were 
imploring the succour of a saviour. To the noble 
Perseus, even a fortnight’s period was a tremendous 
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delay in the rush to help. Here, we may at once marvel 
and deplore the queer aspect of human nature displayed 
by Thebald. He had lost sight of their original aim and had 
fallen indulgingly into a wayside interest, which delayed 
the voyage, and which gave cause for the rebirth of the 
feeling of callous indifference-a human feeling which was 
subdued by exile, but not entirely destroyed by it. The 
quarrel between Perseus and Thebald was thus a very 
undignified and poor display, of which, besides the 
islanders, roaring sea around and the mountains and 
plains were all witnesses. The islanders watched; but 
with indifference; Nature watched, but with contemptible 
laughter. 

The oppressed ones of Polesia, who so eagerly awaited 
the arrival of the deliverers, received a disheartening 
shock when they heard of the delay. It was a juncture, 
when delay was dangerous. The old men and women 
with their wasted limbs and tired years hopelessly thought 
of their children, whose complexion was destitute of 
the blood of health and whose persons were destitute 
of raiment. Although in times of plenty they used to 
offer prayers and sacrifices to their God Kuro, whose 
temples were also situated in Polesia, yet as their imme- 
diate necessity was deliverance from dire poverty and 
imminent starvation, they cursed both Thebald and all 
the priests of all the temples for creating a religion, which 
could prevent good when it was about to be supplied. 

When the tyrannical courtiers of Polesia heard the 
news of the conflict between the two brothers, they 
secretly bribed and tutored the State priests to despatch 
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speedy messengers to Manica with instructions to the 
priests of that island to the effect, that the latter should 
attempt all possible religious pretexts, so as to keep 
Thebald engaged, and in return for this sinister duty, the 
priests of the island were promised gifts and gold by the 
courtiers. It was not difficult for the evil minded priests 
to conduct these ugly affairs. They knew, yet they 
cared not for the fact that they were delaying a just and 
righteous cause. What cared they ? 

“ Blind mouths 

“ What recks it them ? What need they ? 

“ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed... 

“ Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

“ Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 

However, if Thebald regarded his God or his religion 
of greater necessity than the deliverance of his oppressed 
people, Perseus regarded Love as the great dominating 
word of the greatest and the most permanent of all 
religions— the religion of a truthful soul. Perseus defied the 
priests and set out with his mother for the land he loved 
so well. Thebald was left behind on the island of Manica 
to lead a dull existence among the unscrupulous priests 
and to indulge in the gaudy show of a soulless, red-tape 
selfish religion. We are no longer concerned with his 
destiny. 

Perseus finally reached his kingdom. The people 
who had solong waited for their deliverer, hastened beyond 
he outskirts of the State to receive their deliverer and 
the mother queen. Once again into the land of his 
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fathers and of his birth, this noble Prince breathed the 
air of freedom. It was the beginning of the end of tyranny. 
The usurper was dethroned, made an ordinary subject 
and his unjustly acquired wealth was confiscated. 
Perseus was crowned monarch. 

Perseus had left behind — left far behind — an old 
useless, intolerant and haughty religion in the temple of 
Kuro. But he had discovered a new religion ; it was the 
religion of a truthful soul ; it was initiated by the purest 
of all Loves, the love for suffering humanity. 

Perseus turned towards his mother. He saw the 
face which had patiently and courageously borne the 
trials of the long exile ; how she had nursed the two 
brothers ; how she had nourished them ; and how she 
had made their life cheerful in exile. Now, angels had 
come to see Perseus falling at the feet of the only woman 
he loved, his mother, Herewith we leave Perseus to his 
mother and his happy kingdom, and shall no more trace 
their destinies. 

At a certain period, in a certain State Polesia, was 
solved the greatest of all human problems, the problem 
of pain, of suffering, starved, wrecked humanity. Is 
India also confronted today with the problem of pain ? 
Is there an undignified scene in the island of Manica ? 
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“ Progress is not made by converting 
the older generation, but by educating 
the younger 




The Cause of Sunstroke. 


The term “ sunstroke ” is a misnomer and is so 
recognised by modern medicine. The effect of Ultra- 
violet light upon the body is to cause superficial tanning 
and burning, to serve as the great natural source of 
Vitamin D, and there is also some doubtful therapeutic 
value in the treatment of certain diseases. It has no 
other effect. What is more properly known as “ heat 
stroke ” is the result of exposure to infra-red rays (heat 
rays) from any one of the various sources, under condi- 
tions that interfere with the normal action of the heat 
regulating centre of the brain to maintain an even body 
temperature, regardless of external conditions. 


This regulation is accomplished mostly through 
sweating. Anything interfering with sweating will cause 
an upset in the working of the heat regulating centre 
resulting in heat stroke. Factors that interfere with 
sweating are excess clothing, high relative humidity and 
the most important of all, in the actual cause of heat 
stroke, dehydration of the body. Consequently, dressing 
as lightly as possible, the avoidance of excess physical 
activity under conditions of high relative humidity and 
the daily drinking of large quantities*of fluid, will do more 
to prevent “ sunstroke ” than all the topees ever devised. 
Of course, a hat is advisable, more as a protection for the 
eyes, however. 

3 
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Rainfall Mysteries. 

One of the rainiest countries of the world,' is along 
the upper branches of the Amazon River, in South 
America. Only a few hundred miles south of this is one 
of the driest countries in the world. And another few 
hundred miles southward, lies a third area, which is one 
of the wettest in the world, reaching an annual rainfall 
between 20 and 30 feet. In Africa there is another rain- 
fall mystery. The great Sahara Desert, is one of the 
most rainless places in the world. Yet only a short 
distance south of this rainless region, near the mouth of 
the Niger, lies another of the world’s wettest spots — a 
region so damp and rain-drenched that leather shoes and 
woollen clothes grow crops of green mould overnight. 

The First Playing Cards. 

Playing cards were invented about the year 1390, in 
order to amuse Charles VI, then King of France, who 
was subject to fits of melancholy. 

The inventor proposed to represent the four classes 
of men in the kingdom. The clergy were represented by 
hearts, for which reason the Spaniards — who took the 
cards from the French used a copa or chalice. The 
Nobility and Military were represented by points of 
spears, and the Anglo-Saxon ignorance of the meaning of 
the figure led to them being called “ spades ”. Diamonds 
stood for citizens, merchants, and tradespeople, not 
because of their connection with the precious stones, but 
because the carreaux, the red marks that appear upon 
the cards, were intended to represent the square stone 
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tiles of which the houses of the middle class were built. 
The “ clijb ” was originally a clover-leaf, and alluded to 
peasants and farmers. Spanish cards bear a stave or 
basto in lieu of the French clover-leaf, and because of 
this, we probably refer to the suit as 11 clubs.” 

Romance of making light through the ages. 

Not many years ago, the favourite torch or lamp of 
the Shetland Islanders, was the fat body of the stormy 
petrel; this bird is small, but excessively fat. The custom 
was to thrust the wick down the dead bird’s throat, 
apply a light and thus produce a feeble illumination. 

The ancient Danes applied a wick of moss, one end 
of which was buried in the stomach of the great auk 
•(extinct bird of the North Atlantic) which is laden with 
fat. 


A striking instance is that of the candlefish, an ex- 
cessively fat, salmon-like fish, of the north-west coast of 
North America. The custom was to place a dried candle- 
fish in the cleft of a split stick and apply a light. Ameri- 
can Indians pursued the same method with suckers, taken 
from the river. The tail of the dog-fish was cut into 
strips and burnt for light off the banks of Newfoundland 
by fishermen. The mutton-fish, which was captured off 
the coast of New Zealand, was used as a torch. 

The bark of the Mexican candle-tree, naturally so 
waxy, that a small piece will give a good temporary light, 
has been much prized, as torch material, from ancient 
times. 
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The most valuable torch- wood, in the earlier stages 
of culture, and persisting even to modern times, is derived 
from coniferous trees known in Virginia as “light wood”, 
Fat or heart pine was formerly burned in a pan stuck 
into the side of the fireplace in the kitchen. This is used 
even to-day in some regions. 

Statesman. 8-7-34 : 

Worlds Hottest Spot Discovered In Carbon 
Arc Light. 


The 4 Hot Spot * of the world, so far as science can 
create it, is the carbon electric arc. Such arc lights, used 
in powerful search-lights, have a temperature of 3,810 
degrees above absolute zero. This temperature is 
exceeded only in distant stars and in the centre of the 
earth. Scientists have just determined definitely the 
temperature of carbon arcs, after intensive search begun 
in 1801, with the work of Sir Humphrey Davy. To have 
fixed the temperature as 3i80 degrees is an important 
landmark. ^ 


Uses of carbon arcs include: Production of two 
billion candle — power beam for railway beacons, army 
and navy search lights, light for modern picture projec- 
tion, and ultraviolet light for irradiation of foods and 
milk to increase their Vitamin D content. 


The First Sewing Machine. 

The first sewing machine was invented by Thomas 
Saint, an Englishman, in 1790. It could sew plain 
stitches and was designed for sewing leather. Years later. 
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a French tailor, named Thimonier, produced an important 
machine for sewing on cloth. He started a factory, but a 
party of tailors, fearing that the machine would ruin 
their business, broke in, and destroyed them. 

In 1833, William Hunt, an American, introduced the 
first 4 lock — stitch * machine, but he neglected to patent 
it, and the invention was a failure. A little later, Elias 
Howe, invented a somewhat similar machine. Being 
unable to overcome the prejudice of American tailors, the 
inventor brought his machine to England. 

The Oldest Existing Civilisation In The World. 

The civilisation of the Termites or White Ants seems 
to be the oldest in existence, dating from many millions 
of years before- the human period. The white ants 
live in colonies, which have been compared with Soviet 
Republics and are administered with super-human 
efficiency, and are brilliant scientists, whose discoveries, 
including the control of temperature and the determina- 
tion of sex, are far in advance of our own. 

“ Why Should Anybody Be Called The Cynosure Of 
All Eyes ?” 

The Cynosure, was the name — Dog’s Tail — given by 
the Greeks to the constellation of the Little Bear, which 
includes the Pole Star. While Greek navigators sailed 
by the Great Bear, Phoenician sailors mapped their 
course by the Cynosure, and it is from this circumstance 
that the word has been applied to anything, which is the 
centre of observation. 
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What Is Philosophic Idealism ? 

Philosophic Idealism starts with Plato, who main- 
tained that all objects of sense in the world of time and 
space are each the copy of a perfect original. The greatest 
modern Philosophers, including Kant and Hegel, were 
idealists and idealism infects the physical theories of 
Jeans, Eddington and other great contemporary thinkers. 
In its barest outline, modern idealism is the theory that 
phenomena of a given object, which are perceived by the 
human senses, are only a small part of the whole object. 

About The Signal S. O. S. 

The letters S. O. S. used as a distress signal, do not 
mean “ Save our souls ” as is generally supposed. They 
were selected by the International Radio Telegraph 
Conference at London in 1912, because their combination 

in morse code ( ) was so simple that the 

most inexperienced wireless operator could detect or 
send it. Previously the distress signal was C. Q. D. 

A Romance Of The Pearl. 

The pearl is produced by a mollusc that lives in the 
sea, often called the “pearl Oyster”, though it is not 
really an oyster at all but belongs to another family. 
The mollusc lives in a double shell and has a mantle 
consisting of a double flap of skin, which is all over the 
inside of the shell. This mantle, in some way, which is 
not understood, produces the beautiful substance called 
mother - of - pearl. 
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When any foreign substance gets into the shell and 
irritates the mollusc, it begins to cover the interior with 
mother-of-pearl. It is really the splendid tomb of a little 
worm. This worm makes its way into the oyster’s shell 
and becomes a parasite. But the oyster retaliates by 
covering the little worm with mother-of-pearl, the real 
name of which is nacre, and gradually the beautiful 
object is produced, which we call a pearl. 

It is doubtful that any of the precious stone is more 
beautiful than a pearl. 

The Gramophone. 

It was no more than 56 years ago that Thomas Edison 
.patented the firrt gramophone or phonograph, as it was 
.then called, and it is interesting to note that the idea of a 
41 book made wlolly for the ears and not the eyes ” which 
is wound up b? many little springs, was foretold many 
years before, n Cyrano de Bergerac’s “ Voyage to the 
Moon ”. Edi&n’s machine consisted of a brass cylinder 
with grooves in its surface, covered with tin foil. A 
needle attached to a paper diaphragm and horn was 
placed on the cylinder. Words spoken into the horn, 
caused the needle to vibrate, and as the cylinder was 
revolved, so :he needle scratched marks of varying size on 
the tin foil. Reproduction was effected by a reversal of 
the process. 

Nine ysars later, Emile Berliner began to use wax 
cylinders iptead of the old type, and he became the 
pioneer of die present flat record. Great difficulty was 
experienced in the recording of these eailier discs, and the 
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singers had to be told to walk away from the horn when 
singing a high note, as the great vibration set up, would 
Otherwise cause the needle to vibrate so violently that it 
would ruin the record. The first clock-work gramophone 
was brought out at the end of the century and in 1905 a 
sound-box was evolved. Since then great advances have 
been made. 

How did the Englishman get the Nickname of John 

Bull. 

Dr. John Arbuthnot, a Scotsman, wrote a satire, 
“ Law Is A Bottomless Pit ” which first appeared as the 
" History Of John Bull ,f in 1712. In this book, which 
dealt with the political intrigues of the tine, the French- 
man is termed Lewis Baboon, the Dutchman is Nicholas. 
Frog, while England is represented as tlfe bluff, kind- 
hearted farmer, John Bull. The popular picture of John 
Bull, in the old-fashioned gentleman farmer’s dress, 
appeared in the pages of “ Punch ” in th* drawings by 
Sir Francis Carruthers Gould, the famous cartoonist. 

How Lightning Produces Thunder. 

“ The sound of thunder is caused largely, if not 
entirely, by a sudden increase of pressure du^to heating, 
dissociation and ionisation along the path o$a lightning 
stroke. The energy of a stroke may amount] to 10 ; 8 or 
10:9 watt-seconds, of which the greater portion is 
expended in heating the air. If the path is ksumed to 
be a foot in diameter and a mile long, 10 : 8 wttt-seconds 
would heat it to about 650 degrees Centigrad^ with an 
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increase of pressure of about two atmospheres. The 
dissociation would add to this by increasing the number 
of gas molecules. This increase of pressure, which may in 
reality be much greater than two atmospheres, takes 
place very abruptly and is sufficient to account for the 
ear-splitting crash which accompanies a near-by flash of 
lightning.** 

Stateman of July 1934. 

The Carrier Pigeon 

u When travelling, the carrier pigeon never feeds. 
If the distance be long, it flies without stopping to take 
nutriment, and atlast arrives thin, exhausted and almost 
dying. If corn be presented to it, it refuses to eat, 
contenting itself with drinking a little water and then 
.sleeping. Two or three hours later, it begins to eat with 
moderation, and it sleeps again immediatey afterwards ” 

Electricity 

Alternating current is that sort of current which is 
continually changing its direction, rising from zero to a 
full positive maximum before returning to zero again. 
The complete rise and fall, fall and rise is called a “cycle**. 
Ordinary A. C. (Alternating Current) usually performs 
about 50 of these cycles per second, or the frequency is 
50 per second. 

Ocean Waves 

“ Ocean waves are a surface disturbance only. Waves 
of 40 Feet taper off to not more than 4 Feet at a depth 
of 50 Feet below the ocean level, while at 60 to 70 Feet 
depth, the ocean is perfectly calm. 
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The Names Of The Nine Muses. 

Clio, the Muse of History. 


Euterpe... ...Lyric Poetry. 

Melpomene Tragedy. 

Thalia. . . . . .Comedy . 

Terpsichore Dancing and Choral singing. 

Erato .... ...Love Poetry. 

Polymnia.. -..Sacred Poetry and Music. 

Urania ... Astronomy. 

Calliope. . . . . .Epic Poetry. 


Some Events on July 22nd. 


B. C. 415 

Ktesias, a Greek Physician completed the “Indika"* 
the earliest known Greek work on India- The original 
has been lost, but an abridgement of it by Photos still 
exists. 

A. D. 25 

Hippalus discovered and recorded the Monsoon in the 
Indian Ocean. 

A. D. 1649 

The Venetian physician, Manucci, arrived at Agra. 
He resided at the court for 48 years. 

A. D. 1658 

Aurangzeb made Shah Jehan, a prisoner in the Fort 
at Agra. This is noteworthy for the reason that Jehan 
Ara Begum, described as his ‘beautiful, accomplished and 
heroic daughter 1 , voluntarily shared her father’s impri- 
sonment, till his death in 1666. 



Polar Flowers. 

One curious difference between the Arctic and 
Antarctic, is in the flowering plants found in each area. 

In the regions round the South Pole the strictest 
search has failed to reveal more than three or four kinds 
of flowering plants. The vegetation is almost entirely 
composed of lichens and mosses. The mosses are indeed 
remarkable, attaining development which is not to be seen 
elsewhere. These plants, so insignificant with us, form 
immense clumps in the Antarctic, several feet high. During 
the long winter, the clumps freeze solid, but the cold 
does not harm the moss in the least, and during the few 
months when the temperature is more genial, it grows 
with great vigour. 

In the Arctic circle, atleast 500 species have been 
discovered, and it is likely that there are many more. 
Large areas, within only a few hundred miles of the North 
Pole are ablaze with blossom during the brief but extre- 
mely bright summer. 

“ On 1656, July 14th the Kohinoor diamond, was 
found at Kolhapur in the River Krishna and presented 
by Mir Jumla to Shahjehan.” 

“ The greatest Pyramid, is that of Cleops, in Egypt. 
It contains 89,000,000 cubic feet of masonry, and is 450 
feet high. The weight of its stone has been estimated to 
exceed 6,000,000 tons.” 

“ Napolean who dreamed of a world empire was 
afraid of cats.” 
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What is Aphelion and Perihelion. 

Aphelion is the position of the earth in relation to 
the sun at the time of the summer solstice in Northern 
latitudes. (June 21st) At this time the North Pole is 
inclined to the sun, and the whole of the Arctic Region 
suffused continually with its rays. Its contrary is Perihe- 
lion, the position of the earth on the shortest day in 
Northern latitudes. 

Aphelion and Perihelion represent the extreme points 
of the ellipse described by the earth in its passage round 
the sun, that is, at Aphelion and Perihelion the earth 
reaches its maximum distance from the sun. 

Australia’s Ants. 

“ Professor William Morton Wheeler of Harvard 
University characterises the Australian “ Bulldog ” ants 
which are fierce and more than an inch long, as “singular- 
ly alert, wasp-like, large-eyed, long-jawed, and fiercely 
stinging.” The primitive ants of Australia, he states, 
differ from ants of other continents in their colony- 
founding methods. The queen ant, at the out-set of her 
career, does not accept the permanent imprisonment 
which is the fate of her sisters elsewhere, but from time 
to time breaks through the wall of her cell and goes out 
to forage for her young. When she returns, she seals 
herself in again, and after the colony has made a good 
beginning, she settles down to being permanently 
house-bound.” “Statesman,” Nov. 1933. 
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Prepare Your Feet For ? ?...? 

Dissolve as much alum as possible in half a pint of 
water ; add as much sulphate of zinc (znso 4 ) as you can 
buy for 25 or 30 cents (about one rupee) ; bathe your 
feet in this solution several times, let dry and you will 
walk with impunity on incandescent coals and broken 
glass. 


“ Statesman ” Oct. 7th 1934. 

Soap 

When an oil or fatty acid e. g. palmitic or stearic 
or oleic acid, is acted upon by an alkali ( sodium or 
potassium salts) soap is produced with glycerine as a bye- 
product. Potash soaps are soft and soda soaps are hard. 
Excess of soda irritates the skin. Toilet soaps are gene- 
rally prepared from lard, pig’s fat, marrow of animals, or 
sweet almond oil, coloured by pigments and perfume. 
Marine soaps are made from soda or potash and coconut 
oil. Castor oil soap lathers more easily than others. 

Glycerine Soap : — is ordinary soap to which 
glycerine has been added. 

Each of the constituents of soap is ill suited for 
cleansing purposes. Caustic soda burns or dissolves the 
cuticle, while oil and fats do not mix with water ; but 
by their chemical action a new compound is formed 
which is almost harmless to the skin* and their destructive 
qualities are entirely lost. 
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Cheap Night Lights 

Place a small piece of camphor into a bowl or glass 
of water so that it will float. This may be lighted and 
will not only prove a good nightlight, but also an 
excellent disinfectant. 

How To Preserve Flowers And 
Retain their Colour. 

Flowers can easily be dried between sheets of white 
blotting paper in a press. The colours can be preserved 
in many different ways. The best way is to dust salicylic 
acid over the blooms as they lie in the press, and remove 
it with a brush when they are dry. Another way is to 
make a solution of one part of salicylic acid in 14 of 
alcohol, soak blotting paper or cottonwool in it and place 
this above and below the flowers. Powdered boracic 
acid gives almost as good results. 

Spanish Method — Take a jar large enough to contain 
the blooms, place in it a lump of clay and stick the 
flowers upright in this. Pour in fine dry sand till the 
flowers are completely embedded in it, working very 
slowly and carefully, lest you disturb the petals. Dried in 
this manner, the blossoms keep their form and much of 
their colour for many months. 
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Preserving Foliage. 

After being pressed, leaves may be dipped in melted 
beeswax and smoothed with a warm iron, or spread 
the leaves in a suitable pan between layers of fine sifted 
dry sand, made as hot as the hand can bear. When the 
sand has cooled, remove the leaves, press with a warm 
iron, dip them for a moment in melted paraffin wax and 
dry in the cool air. 

Neglected pewter pots may be brightened by using 
a little rotten stone and oil, and rubbing with a soft 
duster. 

Antimony ware should be washed with hot water 
aiid soap, dried, and rubbed with chamois leather. 

Scrub neglected aluminium in hot, soapy water. Dip 
a cloth into soap, then into crushed egg-shells, fine sand 
or ash, and rub the aluminium gently. Wash, dry and 
rub up with dry whiting. Never use soda for aluminium. 

Metal Polishing. 

Tin : Wipe over with hot soda and water, then 
polish with a slice of raw onion. 

Copper : Prepare some plate-cleaning powder, with 
three parts liquid ammonia and one part water. Mix 
well and apply with a duster, rubbing well. Then polish 
in the usual way. 

Silver : Ammonia mixed with a little whitening, 
makes an excellent silver polish. 
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Furred Kettle- 

A small quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, which 
can be obtained at any chemist’s, should be applied to 
remove the lime deposit which causes “furring.” The 
solution is equally effective when applied to porcelain 
pots. A simpler method adopted by many English house- 
wives is to put a pebble in the kettle. 

Liquid Furniture Polish- 

Equal quantities of Linseed Oil, Methylated spirit. 
Vinegar, Turpentine. Put all the ingredients into a 
bottle and shake well before use. 

Furniture Cream : 1/2 oz. of white wax, castille 

soap and 1/2 pint of turpentine. 
1 oz. of beewax and 1/4 pint 
of water. 

Shred the wax and put it into a jar. Put the turpen- 
tine and shredded soap into another jar, and add the 
water. Put both jars into a pan or basin of boiling water 
and leave until the soap and wax are melted. Allow to 
cool, then mix the contents of the two jars together. 
Apply polish with brush and also use brush for rubbing 
up. 



“ First Aid Treatment For Bums And Scalds.” 


Slight Bum. — Skin not broken Dust the part over 
with a powder of equal parts of starch and boracic acid.' 
Cover with cotton wool and bandage lightly. Or, immerse 
the part in a basin of warm water in which a heaped 
dessert-spoonful of soda bicarbonate has been dissolved. 
This relieves pain. 

If The Skin Is Broken s— Apply oil. Or, better to 
apply clean linen or lint dipped in a solution of tannic 
acid (powder or tablets) and water. (Tannic acid is 
harmful, if it comes in contact with the eyes.) Therefore, 
for facial bums, apply a preparation of acriflavine. This 
causes no damage to the eyes. 

“ Care Of The Tooth-Brush.” 

Before using a new brush* subject it to the following 
treatment : — 

Soak it for two hours in a salt water solution. 
(1 teaspoonful of common table salt to a glassful of cold 
water.) This will firmly set and clean the bristles and 
remove some of the stiffness. 

To make your brush last long, you must treat it as 
follows, once or twice a week : — Moisten the bristles, and 
cover them with ordinary table salt, and place the brush, 
bristle end up, to dry. The salt stiffens and toughens the 
bristles and prevents growth of germs. When the salt 
dries, it protectsj:he brush against dust and impurities 
4 
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from the air. Just before using* again rinse the salt off 
with cold water. Never use hot water on the brush, as 
this quickly softens the bristles and makes the brush 
unfit for use. 

It is very advantageous to keep the brush in sunlight, 
but taking care that dust and dirt do not reach the brush. 

To Remove Pimples 

1. For pimples, a really good remedy is to procure 
sdme sandalwood of really good quality, rub it down in 
arose water till you get a thickish paste and apply it to 
the affected parts overnight. A few applications will 
remove the pimples. 

2. The large black seeds of peaches or bitter almonds 
so compounded are also said to be efficacious for these 
unsightly irritations. 

“ Skin. ” 

Offensive marks on the skin, such as moth patches, 
pimples or freckles, can be cleared by using Mercolized 
Wax, at night. Just rub it on to the skin as you would 
rub any cold cream or oil. Remove next morning with 
soap and cold water. A few days’ treatment will be very 
effective. 


44 Teeth.” 

A good powder for cleaning teeth can be made by 
mixing one teaspoonful of ordinary table salt, with 
twenty teaspoonfuls of baking soda. This amount of 
powder will last about 20 days. 
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The rind of a pomegranate is used for tanning. 

Sometimes red ink stains may be removed by spong- 
ing the stained parts over with ammonia and water and 
then by washing with milk. 

If Delicate fabrics, e. g. silks, white woollens etc. 
are to be washed, then ammonia is a useful addition to 
the water. 


About Nails. 

1. The following mixture is an excellent cure for 
brittle nails : — 


Myrrh 1 drachm. 

Lanoline ...1 oz. 

Almond Oil...l oz. 

Spermacetti...4 drachms. 

Melt by standing a jar containing the Lanoline and 
Spermacetti in a pan of boiling water, then add the 
Almond oil and Myrrh and mix well. Soak the finger 
tips in this for a long time once a day. 

Dents In Nails 

2. Dents in nails often show a lack of Calcium in the 
system, and a course of Calcium tablets is usually recom- 
mended. When they appear on each nail, at precisely 
the same place, they are said to have been caused by 
shock. 
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Oil treatments are advised for dents. Dip several 
pieces of cotton wool in warm olive or almond oil* and 
wrap one round each finger tip. 

The White Marks on Nails. 

3. These may be due to a knock or a blow* but are 
qsually caused by impurity of the blood* or a rheumatic 
tendency. A tonic mixture, containing Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic, bicarbonate of soda, and salicilate of soda, 
will usually cause them to disappear, or a vegetable and 
fruit diet adopted for a short period may prove successful. 

Silvering Mirrors, (also resilvering.) 

Mix:-3 02 . Tin. 

3 02 . Bismuth. 

6 oz. Mercury. 

Warm them in a clean iron vessel. Thoroughly clean, 
and slightly warm the glass and then apply or pour over 
one side of glass thickly. When the silver is quite hard, 
give it a coat of oil paint to protect it. 

An American Process Of Obtaining Petrol From Coal 

A mixture of equal parts of coal and heavy oil is 
first of all hydrogenated under heavy pressure at 840° F. 
This yields medium oil and heavy oil, and a small quantity 
of petrol. The medium oil is then again treated at a 
temperature of 930° F and is transformed into petrol. 

The simplest and most efficient solvent for Celluloid , 
is a solution of amyl acetate. The two surfaces to be 
joined, are cleaned and slightly roughened, the solution 
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of amyl acetate applied with a brush, and a few seconds 
allowed for both film surfaces to soften. They are then 
pressed together and kept under fairly good pressure for 
a minute or two, until the joint hardens. A few drops 
of aceticacid may be added if the celluloid is too old or thick. 

Table Tennis Hint. 

Sometimes table tennis balls develop a little dent, 
which renders them useless. For this, put a dented ball 
into a cup and pour boiling water over it, and the dent 
will come out in a few moments. The reason is, that 
the air inside the ball becomes heated, expands and forces 
the ball back into the proper shape. 

Ten Health Commandments 

1. Thou shalt not complain of the weather, 

God controlleth the winds and the waves. 

2. Thou shalt have no fear concerning thy food, 
thy drink, thy shelter. 

" Fear hath torment ”, and killeth. 

3. Thou shalt not think too much of thy body and 
its sensations, 

Live in the Spirit, the soul knoweth not deformity 
or pain. 

4. Thou shalt not criticise or envy thy neighbour. 
He is God’s child and entitled to thy love. 

5. Thou shalt not worry over thyself, thy family, 
or thy friends. 
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Trust in Him and He will give thee thy heart’s 
desire. 

6. Thou shalt not despise or hold in low esteem any 
living thing. 

All is from God, and God is Creator of all. 

7. Thou shalt not pollute the morning with a dole- 
ful face. 

“ In His presence is fulness of joy.” 

8. Thou shalt not be in bondage to weakness and 
doubt. 

“His truth shall be any shield and buckler.” 

9. Be thou not afraid of duty’s call ; go wherever 
she beckoneth. 

“ He shall give His angels charge over thee 
To keep thee in all thy ways.” 

10. When thou liest down, rest in peace, 

“Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

“For that sweet mother-land which gave them birth, 
Nobly to do, nobly to die.” 

— Tennyson. 

“Truth’s mystery, no sage could ever trace. 

One secret solved another takes its place.” 

Omar Khayyam. 
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How To Detect Character From Hand-Writing- 


Affectation ... 
Ambition 


Art 

Conventionality 

Concentration . 

Consciousness .. 
Credulity 


Criticism 

Calmness 

Deduction 
Detail *m 

Economy 

Egoism 


...Large writing with flourishes. 

...T is crossed high, and I is dotted 
very high. Writing is firm. Signa- 
ture sloping upwards and under- 
lined. 

...Beautiful, script writing. 

...Regular, upright, level and well- 
spaced writing. 

...Extra small, very neat and upright 
and regular. 

...Extra small, very neat and upright 
and regular. 

...Sloping, rather untidy, unevenly 
spaced, loops to L, H, B, O, D, G* 
opened at top. 

...Small, neat, very little flourishes* 
and regular writing. 

...Level, well-spaced, upright and 
uniform writing. 

...Letters of each word joined. 

...Small, neat and carefully punctu- 
ated. 

...Cramped, small and slightly angular. 

...I with an extra big letter. Signature 
underlined. 
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Energy 


Endurance ... 

Extravagance 

Frankness 


(generosity . . . 


Humility and 
of confidence 


...Firm writing, T well crossed and I 
dotted high. 

...Cross to T is thicker at the end. 

...Large, sloping and careless writing. 

...The letters grow larger at the end 
of each word. A, O, D, G are open 
at the top. If very open, the writer 
cannot keep a secret. 

-..Large spacing between words. Slop- 
ing writing. 

Lack 

...Unpretentious and no flourishes. 


Inconstancy Varied shape and size of letters. 

Writing slopes up and badly spaced, 
and irregular. 

Intuition Letters in each word disjoined. 

' Impulse and Ardour.. .Sloping, careless punctuation, T 
crossed thicker at commencement 
than at end. 


Imagination Sloping, illegibility and long T cross. 

Impressionability ...Each word inclines upwards. 

Impenetrability Difficult to read, words taper into a 

mere line. 

Laziness Feebly traced. No distinctive fea- 

tures. 

Miserliness Very cramped, upright writing. 

Obstinacy Backward, thick, firm and some- 

times rounded. 
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Optimism 

. . .Lines and signature incline upwards. 

Pessimism 

...Lines and signature incline down- 
wards. 

Prudence. 

...T cross comes back on itself. 

Reliability 

...Letters of each word joined. 
Words themselves joined to each 
other. 

Reserve 

...Letters in each word go smaller 
towards the end. Tops of A, O. 
D, G,are closed. 

Sensitiveness & Sincerity. Ultra-sloping hand; lack of firm- 
ness in crossing T. 

.Simplicity 

...No flourish to capitals. No loops, 
to L, H, B* and E. Clear and 
slightly angular. 

Sociability. 

...Rounded writing. Loops to L, H, 
B, E. A, O, C, D, G. open at top. 

Tenacity 

...Words ending in a dot. T crossed 
thicker at end than at beginning. 
Y loop turning back on itself. 


Vivacity & Versatility... Lively writing. Each word slop- 
ing upwards. 

Violent Or Passionate 

Nature... Thick, black writing. T well 
crossed. 

Will Power T is firmly crossed. I is well 

dotted. Writing is very well 
traced. 



Singular Plurals. 


We’ll begin with box and the Plural is boxesi 
But Plural of ox, should be oxen, not oxes. 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese. 

Yet the Plural of moose, should never be meese. 

You may find a lone mouse, or a whole lot of mice. 
But the Plural of house, is houses, not hice. 

If the Plural of man is always called men, 

Why should’nt the Plural of pan be called pen ? 

The cow in the Plural, may be cows or kine, 

But a bow, if repeated, is never called bine, 

While the Plural of vow, is vows and not vine. 

If I speak of foot and [you show me your feet. 

And I gave you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 
If one is a tooth and whole set are teeth, 

Why should not the Plural of sloth be called sleeth ? 
Then, one may be that and three may be those, 

Yet a hat in the Plural can never be hose ! 

And a Plural of rat is rats and not rose ! 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother, we never say methren. 
Then the Masculine Pronouns are:-He, His, and Him, 
But imagine the Feminine: -She, Shis and Shim. 

So English I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language, you ever did see. 


Aluminium that is black and discoloured responds 
to treatment by acid. Boil some old rhubarb stalks in 
the aluminium pan, or clean it with lemon. Steel wool 
should always be used for aluminium articles. 
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The Larvae of the “death-watch” beetle* are respon- 
sible for worm-eaten furniture. One of the best methods 
of dealing with it, is to inject turpentine into the cracks 
and crevices of the wood. 

Two copies of every Act of Parliament are printed 
on vellum. One, which is kept among the Rolls of 
Parliament, is endorsed with the Royal Assent. The 
other goes to the Record office. 

On December 17, 1540, the abbey church of St. Peter, 
Westminster, was advanced to the dignity of a cathedral 
by letters patent. Then years later, it was joined to the 
diocese of London again, and many of its estates were 
appropriated to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Hence 
•the expression “robbing Peter to pay Paul. ” 

Flowers or plants adopted as national emblems are ; 
leek or daffodil — Wales ; lily — France ; linden — Prussia ; 
mignonette-Saxony ; pomegranate-Spain ; rose — England ; 
shamrock — Ireland ; thistle — Scotland ; sugar maple — 
Canada ; wattle (acacia) — Australia. 

“ The cry of the new-born babe, says Dr. Douglas 
Guthrie of Edinburgh, corresponds in pitch to “ A ” with 
435 double vibrations per second, which is, curiously 
enough, the fundamental note of international concert 
pitch. ” 

“ In 1823 July 12th., the first steamship was built in 
India.-The Diana, was launched at Kidderpore docks, 
Calcutta. 

“ A cat dislikes rain because its fur does not contain 
any oil, and so becomes clogged and - uncomfortable, 
when wet.” 



“ Grains’ of Knowledge ” 

The Humming bird lays eggs which are about the 
size of a small pea. 

Owing to the attraction of the moon once in every 
24 hours, the distance between New York and London is 
extended by 63 feet. 

A rainfall of 1 inch equals 100 tons of water to the 
acre. 

Thirty thousand cubic feet of air weigh roughly, 
one ton. 

Fishes and bees can distinguish the Ultra’-violet rays, 
which we cannot see. These are the rays which give us 
freckles. 

The minaret of the Grand Mosque in Mosul, is sharply 
out of the vertical. Mosul is on the right shore of The 
River Tigris. 

Phillip Reis ( 1837-74 ) actually invented the 
Telephone. 

Sir Robert Davis invented deep-sea diving equip- 
ment. 

In 1867 James Clerk Maxwell of England announced 
the existence of the electric waves now used in wireless. 
In 1887 Prefessor Hertz in Germany produced such 
waves, but it was Marconi who, in 1895. first changed 
laboratory experiments into actual wireless signalling. 
Marconi used for detecting the wireless waves a coherer, 
invented in 1892 by Branley. 
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There is a scientific connection between cattle, 
mustard and cinema films. The films Jare coated with 
gelatine emulsion combined with silver bromide, but can 
only record the photographic image by the aid of an 
impurity. The former comes from the hides of cattle, 
and is contained in the wild mustard which they eat. 

Napolean wrote two tragadies. 


Flying fish are about 15 inches long. 


Bach had eleven sons, all musicians. 


A Chinese day commences at 11 p. m. 


Gold fish sometimes live for 60 years. 


The brightest opals come from Mexico. 


Mustard was first made at Dijon, France. 


Gas was first used for lighting purposes in 1792. 


Astronomy is the oldest science in the world. 


Napolean slept, on an average 4J (four and a half) 

hours a day. 

The colour mauve, was at first obtained from lichens. 


The development of talent is most marked between 
the ages of 30 and 45 years. 
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The Collosseum in Rome was built by the forced 
labour of many thousand Jews, who had been taken as 
slaves from Jerusalem by Titus. It was the last occasion 
of manual labour performed by Jews, which history has 
noticed. 

It is curious that, although comparatively few 
Australian natives have ever seen snow, the snow-fields 
of Australia are of great extent. In Victoria, they cover 
over 500 sq. miles, while in New South Wales they are 
even more extensive. 

Darwin calculated, that in 750 years the descendants 
of one pair of elephants might number, 19,000,000. 

Stale eggs float upon water, because by keeping 
them long, air is substituted for a portion of the water 
of the egg, which escapes. 

Nocturnal birds possess large eyes, because they are 
necessary to collect every ray of light, and large concave 
ears to command the smallest degree of sound. 

Stars of the first magnitude are the brightest. Those 
of the sixth magnitude are visible to the naked eye. 
Those of the 17th magnitude are the least visible through 
the telescope. 

In the gases and vapours, which arise in volcanic 
eruptions, the proportions of the salts are very nearly the 
same as in the ocean. For this reason, scientists think that 
the sea has been salt since the first ocean was formed. 
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The Chinese stand change of climate better than any 
other race. 

The first steamer to cross the Atlanlic was the 
Rising Sun. — 1818. 

For years no bread has been baked in Norway, on 
Sunday. 

For hundreds of years, the Nile floods have not 
varied ten days, in their arrival. 

Peking is surrounded by a wall 50 feet high and 40 
feet thick. 

Athens colonised the Peninsula of Gallipoli over 
2,500 years ago. 

The emerald is the most precious of gems. 

Over a large area of Central Russia, the magnetic 
needle does not point North and South. It is in one part 
deflected to the West, at another part to the East, and 
at one place, it points due East and West. 

The Mariposa Grove is the finest grove of trees in the 
world. It is situated in California. The largest is 354 
feet high, 54 feet in girth, and over 3000 years old. The 
first branch, 140 feet from the ground is bigger than most 
European Fir trees. 

Statesman : 12-8-34. 

Below 1,000 fathoms, the temperature of the ocean 
never varies. 
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The Red Sea has been so called from ancient times 
by reason of the Red Marine Organisms, which live in its 
surface water and streak it with a red colour. 

The Black Sea received its name, because the skies 
there are black and stormy compared with the clear, blue 
Mediterranean skies. 

Among the world’s famous younger brothers are, 
Julius Ceasar, Napolean, Abraham Lincoln, Shakespeare, 
Nelson, Bernard Shaw, Charles Darwin, George Washing- 
ton and Marshal Foch. 

The largest pyramid in the world is the great pyramid 
of Gizeh — Egypt. 

The bee flies 12 miles an hour, when laden with 
honey, and 40 miles without. 

Wood engraving is said to have been known and 
practised by the Chinese as far back in the world’s history 
as the reign of the famous Emperor Wu-Wang 1120 B.C. 

From 15 to 20 Brazil nuts grow together in a large 
woody covering. 

The curfew got its name from the French, couvre 
le feu, meaning ‘ cover the fire. ’ 

The Robinson Deep Gold Mine in South Africa, is 
the deepest mine in the world. It is 8,500 feet deep. 
( i. e. well over a mile and a half.) 
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Twins are born more frequently in the Northern 
codler Countries than in the hotter lands. 

Members of parliament who are persistently absent 
from the sittings of the House of Commons, are liable to 
imprisonment in Clock Tower at the order of the 
Speaker. The last time that the penalty was enforced 
was in 1826. 

Q...Who is a woffler ? 

Ans...A woffler is a man who repairs scales and 
weighing machines. 

Spectacles were invented by an Italian in the 13th. 
century. 

Kangaroos can jump to a height of 11 feet, against 
the deer’s record of 9 feet 6 inches. 

Sugarcane was first cultivated in the United States, 
near New Orleans in 1751. 

The word “ dollar ’ is from the German ‘ thaler ” 
Originally ‘ thalers’ were ‘Joachimathallers’, for the reason 
that they were first made in Joachimsthal (St. Joachim’s 
Dale ) in Bohemia-1519. 

An ostrich egg is about 24 times the size of an 
average Indian hen’s egg. 

5 




PART IV 


Important Sayings Collected 

BY 



jr 


M. Sc. 


“ Seldom ever was knowledge 
given to keep, but to impart ; 
The grace of the rich jewel 
is lost in concealment." 




Book*. 


“Each day is a fresh beginning ; 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain. 

And in spite of old sorrow and older sinning 
And the puzzles forecasted, and possible pain. 

Take heart with the day and begin again. ” 

“ It does not matter who provokes the strife. 

The weaker suffers still in all atfrays : 

Whether the melon falls upon the knife 
Or vice versa, ‘tis the melon pays.” 

‘‘The sick man telling beads in haste, 

The miser who would shun all waste, 

The destitute who plays the saint — 

Display not virtue, but constraint." 

“Abstinence is no cure for sin, 

But often serves to whet desire; 

The hibernating snakes acquire. 

Fresh venom and a brighter skin.” 

“The ascetic borrowing the tactics of the soldier, 
would starve desire into submission, by laying siege to its 
citadel, the flesh. But he forgets— or does not know that 
desire thrives best when allowed to feed on itself.” 

Einstein on Gandhi : — 

“The moral influence which he has exercised on 
thinking people through the civilised world, may be far 
more durable than would appear likely in our present age 
with its exaggeration of brute force. 
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“For, the work of statesman is permanent only, in so 
far as they arouse and consolidate the moral forces of 
their peoples through their personal examples and educat- 
ing influence.’* 

44 The desire of power in excess caused the angels to 
fall ♦ the desire of knowledge in excess caused man to fall ; 
but in charity, there is no excess.” Bacon. 

. “ Out of suffering comes the serious mind ; out of 
salvation the grateful heart ; out of endurance, fortitude ; 
out of deliverance, faith.” Ruskin. 

44 What is virtue ? 

It is reason in practice. 

What is talent ? 

Reason enveloped in glory. 

What is wit ? 

Reason which is skillfully expressed. 

What is taste ? 

Good sense, delicately put in force. 

What is genius ? 

Reason in its sublime form.” 

(Translation from French by Chenier.) 

41 Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembled in the breast.” 

Montgomery. 

44 A feeling heart is the first requisite of a surgeon.” 

Lord Lister. 
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u It is the long fight which brings out character 1 and * 
educates men to make the best use of victory when it is 
won. A short, sharp and brilliant success can be worse 
than failure. Far, worse. For, failure sharpens the 
wits of the unsuccessful, whereas easy success throws 
many a man off his balance and leads to a -fall. 4 * 

The Lord loveth a cheerful giver. It is probable that . 
He also loveth a cheerful loser. 

“ The world needs something more than brilliant 
minds. It needs goodwill to direct them. It needs the 
practical application of the saying 11 Do unto others as 
vou would have them do unto you.” 

“ I’ll not easily offend, 

Nor be easily offended. 

What's amiss, I'll strive to rtiend, 

And endure what can’t be mended. 

Dr. Watts. 

“ Always imitate the behaviour of the winners, when 
you lose.” 

“Speech is precious and should be used, not to 
wound but to heal, not to darken but to enlighten, not 
to condemn but to release.” 


“ It’s a weary world, but there are chairs in it.” 
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“ But what strange art. what music can dispose, 

The troubled mind to change its native woes, 

Or lead us willing from ourselves to see, 

Others more wretched, more undone than we. 

This, books can do ; nor this alone, they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live. 

They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise 
Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. 

Their aid they yield to all, they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone. 

Unlike the hard, the selfish and the proud, 

They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd. 

Nor tell to various people, various things. 

But show to subjects what they show to kings.” 


44 To My Son.” 

“I will not say to you : “ This is the way, walk in it.” 

For I do not know your way, or where the Spirit 
may call you. 

It may be to paths I have never trod, or ships on the 
sea leading to unimagined lands afar : 

Or haply a star ! 

Or yet again. 

Through dark and perilous places racked with pain 
and full of fear, 

Your road may lead you ; far from me or near, 

I cannot guess or guide, but only stand aside. 

Just this Til say : 

I know for very truth there is a way for each to walk 
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A right for each to choose, a truth to use. 

And though you wander far, your soul will know the 
true path when you find it. 

Therefore go ! 

I will fear nothing for you day or night. 

I will not grieve at all because your light is called by 
some new name ; 

Truth is the same ! 

It matters nothing to call it Star or Sun, 

All light is one. 1 ’ 

(Engraved on the statue of Nellie V. Walker) 

“ The door of mercy has hinges, and it may be shut, 
and then locked with the adamantive key of justice/* 

Dr. Raleigh. 

44 He who wishes his virtue to be blazed abroad, is 
not labouring for virtue, but for fame/’ 

Senecca. 

“ The real secret of how to use time is to pack it as 
you would, a portmanteau, filling up the small spaces, 
with small things.” 

Sir Henry Hadow. 

44 A sense of humour enables us not so much to laugh 
at the people who provoke us, as to laugh at ourselves 
for being so easily provoked.” 

Robert Power. 

44 The deeper we search, the more we find there is to 
know, and as long as human life exists, I believe it will 
always be so.” 


Einstein. 
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14 They ask me for secrets of holiness ; for myself, I 
know no secret than to love God with all my heart and 
my neighbour (which is all mankind) as myself.’* 

St. Francis. 

“ Trials teach us what we are, they dig up the soil 
apd let us see what we a re -made of.” 

Spurgeon. 

“ The life which leads to Heaven is not a life of 
retirement from the world, but a useful life in the world.” 

Swedenborg. 

“ If you’ve wronged him, speak him fair, 

Say you’re sorry and make it square ; 

If he’s wronged you wink so tight. 

None of you see what’s plain in sight.” 

The old cruiser. 

“Truth is what prays in man, and a man is constantly 
at prayer when he lives according to truth.” 

Cicero. 

“They say that life is not all a bed of roses. Why 
fret ? He who seeks can always find blossoms scattered 
among the thorns. 

“In all debates, let truth be thy aim, not victory or 
an unjust interest; and endeavour to gain, rather than to 
expose thy antagonist”. 


William Penn. 
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“Happiness is a great love and much serving calami- 
ties that seem unsuperable when looked at from a dis? 
tance, lose half their power if met and resisted with 
fortitude.” 

Cooper. 

“Fame is what you have taken, 

Character’s what you give. 

When to this truth you waken, 

Then you beginto live.” 

“What will People Say ?” 

“If your only incentive to, or deterrent from a course 
of action is based on what will people say, then it really 
does not matter what they say. You are sunk before 
you start. Walk your way. Follow your own. not 
•somebody else’s instinct. Your life is yours to live, to 
ennoble, to justify.” 

“A failure does not consist in failing, but in ceasing to 

strive.” 

“ Best trust the happy moments. 

What they give, makes man less fearful of the certain 
grave ; 

And gives his work compassion and new eyes, 

The days that make us happy, make us wise.” 

John Masefield. 

“ The consciousness of being loved softens the keenest 
pang, even at the moment of parting ; yea, even the 
eternal farewell is robbed of half of its bitterness when 
uttered in accents that breathe love to the last sigh.” 

Addison. 
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“ The great hope of the world lies in an education 
which is based on religion, on doing the will of God, and 
whose end is before everything else, the production of 
character. It must put right action, before knowledge 
and right opinion.” 

Dr. Cyril Norwood. 

“ Talk health. The dreary never-ending tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale ; 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please 
* By harping on that minor chord — Disease.” 

“ The greatest hour in a man’s life is not that in 
which the world recognises what he has done, but the 
hour in which, in his tremendous struggle with obstacles 
and circumstances, his power prevails against all that 
stands in his way.” 

“Life has its bliss for thee, when past its bloom ; 

As withered roses yield a late perfume : 

Serene and safe from passion’s stormy rage, 

How c^lm they glide irfto the port of age.” 

Shenstone. 

“ None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been 
taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we may build of 
beautiful thoughts-Proof against all perversity. Bright 
fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, 
treasure-houses of precious and restful thoughts, which 
care cannot disturb, nor pain make gloomy, nor poverty 
take away from us-houses built without hands for our 
souls to live in.” 


Ruskin. 
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“ Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends them, 
and the evils bear patiently and sweetly ; for this day only 
is ours-we are dead to yesterday, and are not bom to 
to-morrow.” 

Jeremy Taylor. 


“ Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care.” 

“ Conscience is your magnetic needle ; 

Reason is your chart.” Joseph Cook, 

4 ‘ The rewards of duty are not rest from labour, but 
greater tasks.” 

“Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in hand. 
The sun s rays do not bum until brought to a focus.” 

Alex G. Belb. 

“ Some of your grief you have cured, and the sharpest 
you still have survived. But, what torments of pain you 
endured, from evils that never arrived.” 

Emerson# 


“ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes, 
The rest sit around, 

And pick blackberries.” 


E. B. Browning. 
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“ Lost yesterday, Somewhere between sunrise and 
sunset, two golden hours, each one worth sixty diamond 
minutes. “No reward is offered, for they are gone for 
ever.” 

Horace Mann. 

“How well it would be, if men would but exercise their 
thoughts as they do their bodies, and take as much pains 
for their virtue as they do for pleasure.” 

Seneca. 

* * “ If vain our toil, we should blame the culture, and 
not the soil.” 

“ A little more judicious spending by us all, would 
convert depression into instant prosperity. 

Reckless spending is foolish, hoarding is worse. 

Think it over and do your part.” 

“ Thought is mental - food ; and there is much nourish- 
ment in old thought. You would not eat stale food if 
you get fresh, would you ? Then why should you be 
content to feed your mind with stale thoughts, when you 
get fresh ones at no cost, beyond a little effort ? New 
thoughts and ideas bring strength to body as well as 
mind t It is inactivity that kills. Keep your brain busy 
and you wil keep it healthy.” 

“ All one’s life is music, if one touches the notes 
rightly and in tune.” 

The noblest charity is to prevent a man from 
accepting charity. And the best alms are to enable a 
man to dispense with alms/’ 
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“ Wanted for the building of the kingdom of God. 

Fewer architects and more bricklayers/’ 

M It is not the man with a motive, but the man with 
a purpose, who wins/’ 

“ My business is not to remake myself, but make the 
absolute best of what God made/* 

" Troubles are unduly magnified. Ahead they some- 
times appear as high and insurmountable as the Himalayas. 
But when they have been overcome, as they invariably 
are, they appear behind us to have dwindled down to little 
mole-hills. Then we wonder why all the anxiety, the 
sleepless nights and the fear of the worst which never 
comes.” • 

AmicusI 

“ The 4 uphills * of life need never be feared. Climbing 
develops muscle. Rather avoid the flat country of drud- 
gery, which develops nothing.” 

44 Stop all this self-pity and give a thought to others. 
If you dim your own light a little, you will find the 
world outside your window not nearly so dark as you 
thought it was.” 

44 Man walks in the direction towards which his 
desires lie. Where his desires are, there will his heart be 
also. If good is earnestly desired he will walk in the 
direction of it, and eventually attain it. 


Amicus, 
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“ The word of wisdom on your lips* 
May matter less than you suppose; 
What holds your neighbour’s notice is, 
The smut upon your nose.” 


“ Words without deedfe are very like smoke without 

fire” 


“ A smile is the strongest possible weapon in the 
battle of life.” 


H. Jones. 


“ We are often apt to hear the sermon for the folks 
in the next pew. ” 


“ If you want work well done, select a busy man- 
The other kind has no time/’ 


It is a glorious thing to be well-descended, 
But the glory belongs to our ancestors. 


“ There is an idea abroad among moral people that 
they should make their neighbours good. One person I 
have to make good, is myself. But my duty to my 
neighbour is much more dearly expressed by saying that 
I have to make him happy-if I may. 

R. L. Stevenson. 

“ He that cannot forgive others, destroys the bridge 
over which he himself must pass.” 

“We often ask God for flowers and he gives us seeds.” 
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“ If we were only wise enough to choose, 

The path' of service, every day we live. 

We’d learn the truth that what we keep, we lose. 

And gather what we give.” 

• 

“ Better a diamond with a flaw, than a pebble 

without one. ** 

“The greatest affair in life is the creation of character.” 

“Seek truth at all times. Do not grovel with the 
false things of the world. Truth leads upwards, untruth 
downwards. 

Truth holds kinship with God. Untruth belongs to 
the Evil One. Truth is as open as the day, and in its 
presence is light and joy ; while, falsity reigns in dark- 
ness and dishonour. Battle against error and wrong. Be 
not turned aside by every wind that blows, but be strong 
in purpose and keep fast hold of the hand of truth. She 
will prove a faithful guide.” 

“Relinquish the thou ght of money, of luxury and ease 

Substitute for it, a thought for others, sympathy, 
kindness, goodness and you will realise the joy of giving, 
over receiving.” 

“Gratitude is much more than a verbal expression o£ 
thanks. 

Action expresses more gratitude than speech.” 


6 
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“He who sows truth in human hearts, works with 
God. 

It is concentration of thought and action that wins.” 

"No great quest in this world is without danger; no 
great advantage can be had for nothing. If we want this 
great object, we must be prepared to pay the price for it.” 

“ To-day ’’ 

Look well to this one day 
For it and it alone is life 
In the brief course of this one day 
Lie all the verities and realities of your existence. 

The joy of growth, the splendour of beauty, the glory 
of action. 

Yesterday is but a dream, and to-morrow is only 
a vision. 

But to-day, well lived, makes every yesterday a dream 
of happiness. 

And each to-morrow's a vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this one day, 

For it and it alone, is life, 

Such is the salutation of the Dawn. 

(From a Sanskrit Verse.) 

“ An honest man is still an unmoved rock, 

Washed, but not shaken with the shock ; 

Whose heart conceives no sinister device ; 

Fearless, he plays with flames and treads on ice.” 
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“ Pour out the poet’s wine, 

Singing of man and God, 

For ’tis the food divine. 

That lifts the human clod.” 

“ If nature needs have me to be proud of something, 

I will be proud only of this, 

That I- am proud of nothing.” 

Arthur Warwick* 

“ If evil is to be absent, it shall be because we have 
routed it. 

Not because we have fled from it.” 

C. K. Chesterton. 

“ For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 

But against principalities, against powers. 

Against the rulers of the darkness of this world. 
Against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

St. Paul. 

“ Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render a perfect and an honest man, 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late; 

Our acts our angels are,. or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.” 

Fletcher. 

" Like eagles, who every sky can roam, 

In every land the noble find their home.” 

Euripedes* 
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“ Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high. 

So shall thou humble and magnanimous be. 

Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky. 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree,” 

George Herbert. 

“ If it takes talent to make money, it takes genius to 

spend it.” 

Countess of Oxford. 

“ Speech is the mighty instrument of little me.” 

Byron. 

“ Rarer than the Phoenix, is the virtuous man who 
would refuse to repeat a good story, because it was’nt 
true. ” 

T. De Quincy. 

“ We all love best, not those who offend us least, nor 
those who have done most for us, but those who make 
it most easy for us to forgive them. ” 

Samuel Butler. 

"He only is great, who has the habit of greatness ; 
who after performing what none 10,000 could accomplish, 

plods on like Samson and tells neither father nor mother 
of it." 

Lavater. 


“ Read not to contradict and confute. 
Nor to believe and take for granted, 
Nor to find talk and discourse, 

But to weigh and consider.” 


Bacon. 
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" Think truly, and thy thoughts shall the world's 

famine feed ; 

Speak truly, and each word of thine, shall be a 

fruitful seed ; 

Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble 

creed.” 


" Strength for to-day, is all we need. 

For, there never will be a to-morrow ; 

For, to-morrow will prove another to-day 

With its measures of joy and sorrow.” 

Dodridge. 

“ The Creator has bidden every man to look up, not 
down ; to climb, not to grovel. No man can be successful 
who is always talking about depression.” 

“ The 4 1 can’t * philosophy has wrecked more cafceers 
than almost anything else. Confidence is the magic key 
that opens the doors of supply.” 

“ Kind words are never wasted ; like scattered seeds, 
they spring up in unexpected places.” 

‘'Sorrow for wrong-doing is but one step toward* 
reform and the very easiest step. The next and great step 
required by wisdom is the test of our sincerity, namely 
reformation ” Mary Baker Eddy. 

" Prayer is not to be used as^ a confessional to cancel 
sin. Asking God to be God, is vain repetition. Who 
would stand before a black-board and pray mathematics 
to solve the problem ? The rule is already established 
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and it is our task to work out the solution. Prayer can- 
not change the science of being, but it tends to bring us 
into harmony with it/' 

Mary Baker Eddy. 

“ Progress is not made by converting the older 
' generation, but by educating the younger.” 

B. Kidd. 

“ Nature reveals not all her store, 

To human search or skill; 

And when she deigns to show us more. 

She shows us beauty still.” 

Bishop. 

“ Who breathes must suffer. 

And who thinks must mourn, 

And he alone is blessed, 

Who never was bom" 

Prior. 

44 War is humanity, breaking its own heart, 

Humanity, tearing its God out of its own soul, that 
it may die in madness and despair.” 

Harold Begleic. 

Four Mistakes of Life. 

(1) The delusion that individual advancement is made by 

crushing others down. 

(2) The tendency to worry about things that cannot be 

changed or corrected. 

(3) Insisting that a thing is impossible because we our- 

selves have so far failed to accomplish it. 

(4) Attempting to compel other persons to believe and 

live as we do. 
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Question Of Knowledge. 

He who knows not and knows not that he knows riotf 

is a fool. — Shun Him. 

He who knows not and knows that he knows not is a 

scholar. — Watch Him. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows is 

asleep. — Wake Him. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is a wiseman* 

— Follow Him. 

“ Death is something so strange that notwithstanding 
. all experience, one thinks it impossible for it to seize a 
beloved object; and it always presents itself as something 
incredible and unexpected. It is to a certain extent, an 
impossibility which suddenly becomes a reality. Ami this 
transition from an existence which we know, to another 
we do not know, is something so violent, that it cannot 
take place without the greatest shock to the survivors.” 

Goethe. 

“ If I am asked whether it is in my nature to serve 
the sun, I say, certainly ! For he is likewise a manifestation 
of the Highest Being, and indeed the most powerful which 
we children of earth are allowed to behold. I adore in 
him the light and the productive power of God; by which 
we all live, move, and have our being-we, and all the 
plants and animals with us. 


Goethe. 
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“ Do not be discouraged. To whatever extent you 
fail in comparison with others, do not lose your faith in 
yourself. What others may do at the hundredth attempt 
you may do at the thousandth.” 

Confucius. 

“ Humanity cries out for peace and the assurances 
of peace, and you will find in peace, opportunities of 
duty and service as noble as any that bygone battlefields 
can show.” 

Edward VIII. 

“It is the cause arid not the death that makes the 
martyr.” Napolean I 

“What most of all enables a man to serve the public . 
is not wealth, but content and independence.” 

Plutarch. 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head is held 

high; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments 

by narrow domestic walls; 
Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards 

perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever- 

widening thought and action; 
Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my 

country awake. 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
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“Simplicity does not me&n shodiness. There is a 
beauty and an art in simplicity which he, who runs* may 
see. It does not require money to be neat, clean and 
dignified. Pomp and pageantry are often synonymous 
with vulgarity .” 

M. K. Gandhi. 

“It is the mind that ennobles and not the blood.” 

“He serveth God. who serveth man; 

There lies no other way, 

He findeth God who findeth self, 

Through service day by day.” 

“Contentment is natural wealth. Luxury is artificial 
•poverty . ” S ocra tes . 

If you can sense the One in all Creation, 

And see the God in every brother's face 
Without respect of caste or creed or nation. 

If you can feel at-home in every place. 

If you can love your country with devotion. 

And yet love every other nation, too. 

If you have freed yourself from class emotion, 

And understand the other’s point of view. 

If you can sense in every beast a brother, 

And see God blossoming in every flower, 

If by no thought or word you hurt another, 

And fill with noble deeds, the fleeting hour. 

If all your thoughts and words and deeds, are holy. 
And everything from highest motives done; 

If all your work is based on Service only. 

You are very near to the Divine, my son.” 
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M If thou dost wish God’s mysteries to learn. 

See that no creature thou dost hurt or spurn; 
Think not of death or worry for thy bread, 

For, both in their own time, to thee must turn.” 

Omar Khayyam. 

” No man past Destiny’s veil could ever go, 
Almighty’s hidden secrets none could know, 

Some guessed and pondered for a while, but still 
The tale remains unended here below.” 

Omar Khayyam. 

“ The day that from thy hand has fled, forget; 

O’er morrow, that is yet to come, don’t fret ; 

Rely thou not on Future and the Past, 

Rejoice, and waste not life in vain regret.” 

Omar Khayyam. 

“ There is nothing either good or bad, 

But thinking makes it so. ” Shakespeare 

“Everything proceeds from mind. Good thoughts 

produce good deeds. 
Evil thoughts are responsible for all the crime 

ever committed. 

If it were possible for every man, woman and 

child in the world 

to keep their minds free from evil thoughts, a state 
of perfection would exist. Just as long as such a state 
could be maintained.” 


ANON. 
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M Charity is sympathy, kindness, unselfishness, 
goodwill ; giving a helping hand, giving a godd thought. 
It may be the greatest of all the Christian virtues. It is 
the best of all thoughts for the New Year/’ 

Anon. 

M It is no less true in this human kingdom of 
knowledge, than in God’s kingdom of Heaven, that no 
man shall enter into it, except, he become first as a 
little child .” Bacon. 

“Do all the good you can, 

To all the people you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

As long as ever you can.” 

From an old tombstone. 

“Those who apply themselves too much to little 
things, usually become incapable of great things.” 

Le Roche Faucould. 

Humour on the grave. 

On the grave of a soldier, the following lines were 
carved : 

“ He, who is the passer by 
As you are now, so once was I, 

As I am now, so you shall be, 

So, be prepared to follow me.” 

Below these lines, someone had scribbled the follow- 
ing with a stone : 

“ To follow you I am Content, 

But let me know the way you went.” 
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“ and we see him as he moved* 

How modest* kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits, and how tenderly; 

Not swaying to that faction or to that; 

Of wing’d ambition or a vantage ground 
For pleasure; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 

Tennyson. 

“ Thy daily bread is fixed by God’s decree, 

An atom. more or less it cannot be: 

So worry not for what thou hast not got 
And from the cares of what thou hast, be free.” 

Omar Khayyam. 

14 There are many scapegoats of our sin, but the 
most popular one is Providence.” 

Mark Twain. 


“Is true freedom, but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake; 
And with leathern hearts forget 
That we owe mankind a debt ? 
No I True freedom is to share, 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

They are slaves who will not be 
In the right with two or three. 
They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak, 
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They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth. They needs must think 
They are slaves who will not be 
In the right with two or three." 

“ One science only will one genius fit. 

So vast is science, so narrow human wit.” 

* Mind and Conduct * 

“ Faults in the life breed errors in the brain. 

And these reciprocally those again : 

The mind and conduct mutually imprint 
And stamp their image in each other’s mint.” 

Cowper. 

“ It is not fair to judge an apple-tree by the worst 
apple on it, nor a man by his meanest deed or 
speech.” 


‘ The Man Of The Time ’ 

“He is a sterling nobleman 
Who lives the truth he knows; 

Who dreads the slavery of sin* 

And fears no other foes. 

Who scorns the folly of pretence; 
Whose mind from cant is free; 

Who values man for worth and sense* 
And hates hypocrisy. 
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Malice can never mar his fame; 

A heaven-crowned King is he; 

His robe a pure immortal aim; 

His throne, eternity.” 

Edwin Waugh. 

41 Power said to the world 44 You are mine ” 

The world kept it prisoner on her throne. 

Love said to the world 44 1 am thine ” 

The world gave it the freedom of her house. 

Tagore. 

“ Strong characters are produced by strong thinking. 
Good deeds are the outcome of good thoughts. 

No man lives a noble life without thinking nobly.” 

Rev. Edgar Tilton. 

44 They who wait no gifts from chance have conquered • 

fate.” 

Matthew Arnold. 

41 Everything is possible for him who possesses 
courage and activity, and to the timid and hesitating 
everything is impossible because it seems so.” 

Sir Walter Scott. 

44 There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content. 

There are souls like stars, that dwell apart 
In a fellowless firmament ; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran — 

But let me live by the side of the road. 

And be a friend to man.” 
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“ If a man makes himself a worm, he should not 
complain when trod on.” 


Kant. 


“Human progress is not the result of the natural law 
of the survival of the fittest, but of the human art of the 
making of the fittest. Nature surrounds her children 
with death, man surrounds his with life.” 

Ramsay McDonald 


“ Gentlemen will have to learn that it is no part of 
their duty or previiege to live on other’s toil. They have 
to learn that there is no degradation in the hardest 
manual labour or the most servile, while it is honest. 
But there is degradation and that deep, in extravagance, 
m bribery, in indolence, in pride, in taking places they 
are not fit for, or coining places for which there is no 
need.” Ruskin. 


“ A Man’s Capabilities ” 

Men are often capable of greater things than they 
perform; they are sent into the world with bills of credit 
and seldom draw to the full extent. 

Anon. 


“ You’ll meet a host of happy days 
If you this course pursue : 

When doing not the thing you like, 
Just like the thing you do. 

God lays a little on us every day 
And never I belive on all the way. 
Will burdens bear so deep, 
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Or pathways lie so steep 

But we can go* if by God’s power 

We only bear the burdens of the hour.” 

George Klingle. 

“ We are not here to play* to dream* to drift* 

We have hard work to do, ahd loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle-face it-*tis God’s gift.” 

Goethe. 


“ Call not him a prisoner who has been put in 
fetters by his enemy, but rather him, whose own passions 
overpowered him to destruction.” 

J. Johnson. 

“ The world is full of troubles. It is also full of the 
overcoming of troubles.” 

Helen Keller. 

“ It is in moments of temptation that we grow or 
decline.” 

W. Marshall. 


“ Help me to need no help from men. 

That I may help such men as need.” 

Kipling 

“ Cut your own firewood, and it will warm you twice, 
In the cutting and in the burning.” 


Henry Ford. 
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Dante’s Message — 44 The Love Supreme/ 

“ Dante teaches us that love is only worthy of its 
great name, -it fulfills its great purpose only then, when 
like the strong commotion, caused by the dropping of a 
stone in a well, its pulsating ripple expands in ever widen- 
ing circles, till it reaches the utmost limit of its strength. 
There is a saying among the Persian Sufis that human 
love is the stepping stone for the soul’s progress towards 
Love Divine. Perfect human love opens the way, but by 
itself can never be the final goal. It cannot be the ulti- 
mate end. If love remains centralised in one’s own 
object of love, it is bound to be circumscribed and to 
degenerate and disappoint.” 


44 True Riches ” 

“ The standards of the world are wrong- 
Men worship Plutus still, 

But only riches true belong 
To spirit, soul and will. 

For noble lives, we do not need 
Long sermons or great knowledge, 

For oft, the gentle, virtuous man 
Hath ne’er been in a college. 

To heal the world, the great thing is, 
That each to mend his life begin; 

For all the earth’s perplexities, 

Arise from individual sin. 

They fail who start too large concerns 


7 
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But safe are small beginnings; 

And he, who this wise law discerns 
Oft has unbounded innings.’* 

Herbert Porter. 

" Leaves have time to fa 11 ? 

' And flowers to wither, at the North wind’s breath. 
And stars to set-But all 

Thou O Cruel Death ! Hast all season for thine own, 

O Death !” 

For evil poisons; malice shafts, 

Like boomerangs return, 

Inflicting wounds that will not heal 
While rage and anger burn. 

Then let your secret thoughts be fair 
They have a vital part and share 
In shaping words and moulding fate; 

God’s system is so intricate.,’ 

“ Memory is a wonderful treasure-chest for the man 
who knows how to pack it.” 

“ That charity alone endures, which flows from a 
sense of duty and a hope in God.” 

Rev. Sidney Smith. 

“ All things which exist in the natural world, are 
effects. And all things which exist in the spiritual world, 
are the causes of these effects.” 


Swedenborg. 
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'• Morality is not properly the doctrine how we may 
make ourselves happy, but how we may make ourselves 
worthy of happiness.” 

Kant. 


44 Garlands and cheers for great success. 

For him who wins the race, a prize. 

But there is one, and this I stress, 

Deserves still more — The Man Who Tries.” 

44 He who thinks that he is ‘ down on his luck,’ 

Throws dust in his own eyes. 

It is not his luck that is wrong; but his pluck that 

is missing.” 

44 Stingy, narrow minds do not attract money. They 
shut out the flow of abundance. Broad, liberal, optimistic 
views make for success in all walks of life.” 

44 We all have a great destiny, but we can fulfill the 
smallest of destinies greatly.” 

Sir F. Sykes. 

44 If the thought, 4 Is it cricket T enters your mind,~ 
then it probably is’nt.” 

44 We are not here to make a living, but a life.” 

44 Comfort the poor, protect and shelter the weak* 
and with all thy might, right that which is wrong. Then 
shalt the Lord love thee, and God Himself be thy great 
reward.” 


Alfred the Great. 
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“ Don’t wait for your opportunity. Make it as 
Nepolean made his in a hundred impossible situations. 
Make it, as all leaders of men, in war and in peace, have 
made their chances of success. Golden opportunities are 
nothing to laziness, but industry makes the commonest 
chances, golden.” 

Abbot. 


“ Temptation’s net none may elude, 

By seeking cloistered solitude. 

However far the bird may fly 
It connot hope to flee the sky. 

The secret of desirelessness 
Is to live here as in duress. 

And build your grotto in the heart 
And from the world there, live apart.” 

14 So many gods, so many creeds 
So many paths that wind and wind ; 

While just the art of being kind, 

Is all the sad world needs” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

“ Do not grasp at the stars, but do life’s plain 
common work as it comes. 

Certain that daily duties and daily bread, are the 
sweetest things of life.” 

Lord Houghton. 

“ The paths of social advancement are strewn with 
scattered friedships.” 


H. G. Wells. 
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44 Seldom ever was knowledge given to keep* but to 
impart. The grace of the rich jewel is lost in concealment. 

R. Hail. 

41 The greatest tunes seem to tell us to listen* not to 
what the musician has to say, but to what he cannot 
say.” 

Greville Cook. 

41 Fate drives us all to find our chiefest good 

In what we can and not in what we would.” 

Bernard Shaw. 


“ Like as the dancer on a stage, 

With skill superb and witching ways. 

The world illusion dancing moves 
Before the soul’s enraptured gaze. 

But once you pluck the veil aside, 

Her real form to recognise. 

More shy than any highborn maid, 

She wilts away before your eyes.” 

(From the ‘Shankhya 
Karikas’ of Ish war Krishna). 

“ If hair upon a rhino’s brow, 

Can be so welded as to plough 
Through timber, like a barge’s prow, 

Through thawing waters of a stream 
Is there no strength in a poet’s dream 
Our sordid frailties to redeem ?” 

44 Be as purposeful as the hammer. 

And as patient as the anvil, 
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And out of you will come great beauty.” 

•* Into blind darkness enter they, 

Who own to superstition’s sway. 

But these to barren reason wed 
Areinto drearier darkness led. 

These realms enveloped into thick gloom 
Are named ‘ The Joyless Worlds ’. Such doom 
They go to, who this frame forsake 
With mind untaught and unawake.” 

Upanishad. 


“Believe me who have tried, thou wilt find some- 
thing more in woods than in books. 

Trees and rocks will teach what thou canst not hear 
from or waste.” 

St. Bernard. 


“Believing in myself, what is there I cannot accom- 
plish ? ” 

” He that has buffeted with strange adversity, best 
knows to shape his course to favouring breezes.” 

Sir Walter Scott. 


“ I would have you cultivate a gentle, sincere 
courtesy, which offends no one, but wins everybody : 
never jesting at the expense of another. 

Francis De Sales. 

“ Music is the sound which One’s own children 
make as they romp through the house. 
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Noise is the sound which other people’s children 
make under the same circumstances.” 

C. H. Spurgeon. 

*“ There is but one law for all, namely that law 
which governs all laws, the law of our Creator, the law 
of Humanity, Justice and Equity.” Burke. 

“ Many faint with toil, so that few may know the 
cares and woes of sloth.” 

Shelley. 

Wither away ? The great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving. To reach the port of Heaven, we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes against it* 
But we must sail and not drift or lie at anchor,” 

The Six Maxims Of King George V 

1. Teach me to be obedient to the rules of the game; 

2. Teach me to distinguish between sentiment and senti- 
mentality admiring the one and despising the other; 

3. Teach me neither to proffer nor to receive cheap 
praise; 

4. If I am called upon to suffer, let me be like a well-bred 
beast that goes away to suffer in silence; 

5. Teach me to win if I may; if I may not win, then* 
above all, teach me to be a good loser; 

6. Teach me neither to cry for the moon nor over spilt 
milk. 
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“ Friends, though we differ here and there. 

Yet have we bonds of brotherhood- 
A common love of all things fair, 

A common love of all things good/’ 

R. C. Macfie. 

“ Pleasures by evil deeds procured 
Bring joy at first. 

But then comes sorrow; 

While toils for duty’s sake endured 
Cause pain to-day. 

But joy to-morrow. 

“ Nothing is good for a nation but that which arises 
from its own core and its own general wants, without 
apish imitation of another ” 

Goethe. 

“ The most reasonable way is for everyone to follow 
his own vocation to which he has been born, and which 
he has learned, and to avoid hindering others from 
following theirs.” 

Goethe. 


Our Life 

“Life should be full of earnest work. 

Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown ; 
Let perseverance conquer fate, 

And merit seize the victor’s crown. 

The battle is not to the strong, 

The race not always to the fleet ; 

And he who seeks to pluck the stars, 
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Will lose the jewel at his feet. 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists, one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 

Wordsworth. 


“ Be not ashamed to admire, for the power to admire 
shows the faculty to achieve.” 


Besant. 


“ Life is indeed darkness save where there is urge. 

All urge is blind, save where there is knowledge. 

All knowledge is vain, save, where there is work.” 

“Duty’s whole lesson thou hast learnt atlast. Which 
i% self sacrifice begins and ends.” 

Lytton. 


“The soul, by each conflict, by each good deed, by 
each word of prayer, seems to get nearer to Him.” 

The bravest trophy ever man obtained, 

Is that which over himself, himself had gained, 

Stirling 
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A Father’* Tear* 

Tears such as tender fathers shed, 

Warm from my aged eyes descend, 

For joy, to think when I am dead, 

My son will have mankind his friend. 

Handel 


“Not as we take but as we give; 

Not as we pray, but as we live, 

These are the things that make for peace, 

Both now and after Time shall cease.” 

44 Oh God of Truth and Love and Peace, we thank 
thee for thy constraint upon jjs, for work undone, 
which we must do, for truth unspoken which we must 
speak. Possess us, Be strong in us that we may be 
strong to do thy will. In the name of Him who calls us 
to thy Kingdom of Peace and Love and Truth, we ask it.’ 

44 There are many paths up the mountain-but the 
view is the same at the top.” 

44 In quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 

Isaiah 


• 4 All cruelty springs from weakness.” 


Seneca 


44 Be just and fear not. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s.” 


Shakespeare. 
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“ For what arc men better than sheep or goats — 

If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer* 

Both for themselves and for those who call them 

friends. ” 

Tennyson. 

“ No man was ever so poor that he could express all 
he has in him by words, looks or actions. His true 
knowledge is eternally incommunicable, for it is a know- 
ledge of himself ; and his best wisdom comes to him by 
no process of the mind, but in a supreme selfdictation, 
which keeps varying from hour to hour in its dictates 
with the variation of events and circumstances.' 1 

R. L. Stevenson 


“Two things fill my mind, with ever renewed won- 
der, the more often and the deeper I dwell upon them : 
the starry vault above me and the moral law within me." 

Immanuel Kant. 


“Have a heart that never hardens, and a temper 
that never tries, and a touch that never hurts. ” 

Charles Dickens. 


“ Goodness without strength of character is a feeble 
virtue working at random and at the hazard of momen- 
tary fancy." 


D. Starke. 
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“And Nature the old nurse took, 

The child upon her knee 
Saying, “Hear is the story-book 
The Father has written for thee/’ 

“Come wander with me,” she said, 

Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread, 

In the manuscripts of God, ” 

“ The love of independence is a noble and a moral 
sentiment, which draws its power from the moral nature 
of man; it is the pleasure of feeling oneself a man, the 
sentiment of personality, of human spontaneity in its 
free development.” 

“ How great and wonderful and universal is Love,' 
whose empire extends over all things divine as well as 
human ! Love is the chiefest author and giver of virtue 
in life, and of happiness after death.” 

Plato. 


“ The universe is one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul.” 


“ First seek ye the kingdom of God and everything 
will be added unto thee.” 


Jesus Christ. 


“ Know ye not that ye art the temple of God and 
that the God dwelleth in thee.”? 


Jesus Christ. 
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“ The infinite always is silent. 

It is only the finite speaks. 

Our words are the idle wavecaps, 

On the truth that never breaks, 

We question with words of science 
Explain, decide and discuss 
But only in meditation 
The mystery speaks to us.” 

Nantilus, 

“ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gives. 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: — • 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 

T. Gray. (The Elegy.) 

41 Ah me I What boots us all our boasted power. 
Our golden treasure, and our purpled state 
They cannot ward the inevitable hour 
Nor stay the fearful violence of Fate.” 

“ Music’s force can tame the furious beast; 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain 
His rage, the lion drop his crested mane, 

Attentive to the song.” 

” Many a flower by man unseen. 

Gladdens lone recesses; 

Many a nameless brook makes green 
Haunts its beauty blesses.” 


Bernad Barton. 
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“ Best trust the happy moments what they gave 

Makes man less fearful of the certain grave, 

And give his work compassion and new eyes, 

The days that make us happy make us wise.” 

“ I am fully convinced that our spirit is a being of a 
nature efuite indestructible, and that its activity continues 
from eternity to eternity. It is like the sun which seems 
to set only to our earthly eyes, but which in reality, 
never sets, but shines on unceasingly.” 

Goethe. 

“ The observation of nature requires a certain purity 
of mind, which cannot be disturbed or pre-occupied by 
anything. ” Goethe. 

People are always talking about originality; but 
what do they mean ? As soon as we are born, the world 
begins to work upon us, and this goes on to the end. 
And, after all, what can we call our own except energy, 
strength and will ? If I could give an account of all that 
I owe to great predecessors and contemporaries, there 
would be but a small balance in my favour 

Goethe. 

“ Beauty is a primeval phenomenon, which itself 
never makes its appearance, but the reflection of which 
is visible in a thousand different utterances of the creative 
mind and is as various as nature itself.’, 


Goethe. 
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u When a good man is gifted with talent, he always 
works morally for the salvation of the world, as poet, 

philosopher, artist, or in whatever way it may be.” 

Goethe. 

“ Let not man complain when suffering adversity, 
for by the bitterness of the lower, he is taught the love 
of the higher.” St. Augustine. 

“ All who have meant good work with their whole 
hearts, have done good work although they may die be- 
ore they have the rime to sign it.” 

R. L." Stevenson. 

11 Man, dream no more of curious mysteries, 

As what was here before the world was made, 

The first man’s life, the state of paradise, 

Where Heaven is, or Hell’s eternal shade, 

For, God’s works are like Him, all infinite, 

And curious search but crafty sins delight. 

For, goodness only, doth God comprehend 
Knows what was first, and what shall be the end.” 

Lord Brooke. 

“ What is friendship, other than the harmony of all 
things divine and human, with goodwill and affection. 
Friendship improves happiness and abates misery by the 
doubling of our joy, and the dividing of our grief. 

Cicero. 

“ To me the external existence of my soul is proved 
from my idea of activity. If I work incessantly until my 
death, Nature will give me another form of existence 
when the present can no longer sustain my spirit.” 

Goethe. 
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“No one has really learned to live , until he can 
convincingly say to himself the ten great Verbs of life: — 
I am, I think, I feel, I wonder, I see, I believe* I can* 
I ought, I will, I serve ! If this be true, self-knowledge is 
a great segment of creative living,” 

11 The sense that walks the path of joy always, 

A hundred times a day to thee it says : 

Waste not thy time, for thou art not like grass, 

That even though they mow, it springs apace”. 

Omar Khayyam. 

“If wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 

Five things observe with care, 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 

And how, and when and where.” 

14 Real life is not found in ease. Life is combative* 
Physical and mental strength is attained by stern effort* 
best test and battling. Health demands that Philosophy 
of resignation be forgotten and superseded by virile and 
dynamic action. The healthy body is up and doing, and 
doing”. 

Benito Mussolini 

“The world is a looking glass and gives back to every 
man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it 
in return will look surely upon you ; laugh at it, and with 
it, and is a jolly, kind companion”. 

Thackeray. 

“Life is respiration, inspiration and perspiration, a 
game of consequences and mixed motives, and like yale 
lock, no two of us are alike.” 


T ord Devar. 
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Criticism consists in telling somebody how to do 
something* that you cannot do yourself/’ 

Chesterton. 

41 But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or, like the snow fall in the river, 

A moment white, then melts for ever.” 

( R. Burns ) 

“ The ink of the scholar is greater than the blood of 
the martyr”. (Hazrat Ali) 

“ A wise man’s day is worth a fool’s life time”. 

(Arabic Proverb) 

" Wealth must be judged by the heart not, by riches : 
Maturity must be judged by the intellect, not by years 

( Shaikh-Saadi ) 

“ A flower will either be seated on our head or will 
choose to wither away in the forests ; so too great souls 
will either exercise command or observe silence”. 

(Sutras) 


The Temptation of Buddha 

“ The temptation of Buddha is a subject of perenial 
interest, for it symbolises the eternal struggle that the 
human soul has to wage against the forces of ease, inertia 
and individual selfishness. The victory, that the 
• Enlightened One ’-the Buddha-achieved, is one that 
every human being has to strive to win, if life is to have 
any ethical significance.” 
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“ Without haste, without rest ! 

Bind this motto to thy breast. 

Storm or sunshine, guard it well, 

Bear it with thee as a spell. 

Heed not flowers that round thee bloom. 
Bear it onward to the tomb. 

Haste not, let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for ever the spirit’s speed. 

Ponder well and know the right- 
Onward then with all thy might. 

Haste not ! life is passing by, 

Do and dare before you die. 

Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time. 

Glorious ’tis to live for aye 
When these forms have passed away. 
Haste not ! Rest not ! Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate; 

Duty be thy polar guide, 

Do the right whatever betide. 

Haste not I Rest not ! Conflicts past, 

God shall crown thy work atlast.” 






